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THE SQUIRE'S COURTSHIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE SPTNSTEBS IN DISMAY. 

" "\H7^^' y^^^ have both been as good 
* * as gold," said mj father, as they 
drew him into the room and shut the door, 
having, from excess of agitation, no voices 
to speak with ; " I expected to find you 
clinging to the banisters, at least ; but 
cheer up, dear ladies. Things are much 
less grave than they might have been. 
Miss Earnahaw has no more broken bonea 
or ribs. There is* a. slight contusion on 
tbe chest, and I fear some inward bruising 
VOL. n. B 
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2 THE SQUIEB'S COUETSHIP. 

that may exercise our patience a little; 
but unless she has a strong predisposition 
to lung disease, which appears highly un- 
likely, I don't think it will entail serious 
mischief. She must, however, avoid any 
-excitement or fatigue for at least a week, 
after which I shall be in a position to judge 
more accurately. As yet she manifests 
the meekness of a dove " (here Miss Pene- 
lope began to sob aloud), ''but with a 
nature like hers this may change at any 
moment, and I tell you frankly that rest- 
lessness, or excess of emotion, would be 
highly injurious to her. Don't, either of 
you, go much into her room ; never go in 
tears " (he did not look at Miss Penelope, 
but as the cap fitted she put it penitently 
on, gagging herself with an antimacassar) ; 
" let the child have as much nourishment 
as she can take — let her maid sit up with 
her to-night — I must speak to her for five 
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minutes— and to-morrow I will be with 
you early." 

Then, firmly declining all the good 
things on the table except a glass of milk, 
he shook hands with the sisters and pro- 
ceeded to his brief interview with Mildred's 
own servant before taking his departure, 
advising me to stay with our friends till it 
was time to come home and give him his 
dinner. 

This I did, because I thought my being 
with them would keep them from Mildred, 
but I had to allow each to go in turn to 
give "the poor darling one kiss, and to 
hearten her up after the terrific ordeal she 
had just gone through." I think they 
were both the better and the brighter for 
this indulgence, though they said Mildred 
looked fearfully white and exhausted, and 
had responded very faintly to all their 
loving, sympathising words. 

s2 



4 THE SQUIEE'S COUBTSHIP. 

It was noticeable and quite characteristic 
of these most sweet-natured of all sweet- 
natured spinsters, that they never, from 
first to last, even hinted at a reproach to 
their wayward charge, for having brought 
her suffering and peril upon herself. It 
sufficed that she was in pain and weakness 
to make thera utterly forget that had she 
only been advised by all her friends, and kept 
the promises they had more than once 
exacted from her, the whole misfortune 
and its results would have been averted. 

At the end of a week, during which I 
had each day, at her own special request^ 
spent an hour or two with her (she de- 
claring that her aunts, and even Mrs. 
Radcliff, who came constantly, entirely 
lacked my soothing influence) — at the end 
of a week the broken arm was progressing 
very favourably, but the bruised chest was 
worse, and had entailed a cough which I 
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could see my father regarded somewhat 
anxiously, though, whenever I pressed him 
to say what he feared from it, he would 
only reply provokingly, *' I am not yet in 
a position to give a definite opinion, Oonny, 
but your friend is a bad subject for a 
settled cough." 

One day, however, after spending quite 
twenty minutes by the bedside of his 
patient, he came down ioto the parlour 
where I had joined the spinsters, and near- 
ly threw those mild ladies into convulsions 
by a piece of advice he abruptly and seri-i 
ously gave. It was no less than that they 
should, in a week or two, as soon as Mil« 
dred could safely travel, shut up Abbey- 
gates, or leave it in charge of their 
servants, and take their niece to Pau or 
Mentone for the Winter. All that had 
come before in the way of domestic revo- 
lutions, of startling changes, of terrors. 
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anxieties, and distress, seemed light in 
comparison with this. Leave Abbeygates, 
whore they had been planted from their 
earliest years, where they were as firmly 
rooted as the oldest of their venerable 
garden-trees, or as the ivy upon the crum- 
bling outer walls ? Leave their beloved, 
and comfortable, and respectable English 
home for a dirty foreign town, infested 
with vermin, and banditti, and papists, 
and every other imaginable horror ? Sure- 
ly dear Dr. Newton was not in earnest ! 
Surely they were not to be given over, in 
their declining age, to a fate so hard and 
cruel as this 1 

As usual, Miss Lamb had been the 
spokeswoman, and though I have not 
rendered her agitated protest verbatim, I 
have faithfully expressed the spirit of it, as 
far as any words can do justice to such 
very strong feelings as they were designed 
to convey. 
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Miss Penelope endorsed the whole by 
a mournful shaking of her head, which set 
her pretty silver-grey curls and her little 
fat, rosy cheeks in motion, too, and impart- 
ed to her general aspect an effect that was 
both curious and pathetic. 

When the elder sister came to a full 
stop, my father, who had been getting a 
trifle impatient, replied briefly — 

" My good ladies, I am grieved to have 
troubled you to so serious an extent. I 
spoke professionally, and in the interest of 
my patient. She may get on in this cli- 
mate if we have a mild Winter, but she 
would certainly get on better and faster in 
a warmer one. Any recently-published 
guide-book would dispel your fears as to 
banditti — I won't answer for your not 
falling in now and then with papists and 
vermin; but I must leave the matter in 
your hands. Miss Earnshaw's case is not 
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bad enough for me to insist. I have only 
advised." 

" Oh, we must go, of course," said Miss 
Lamb, in a voice which, if a little sepul- 
chral, was tolerably resigned now. " That 
dear child's health is paramount to all 
things, even to the very lives of two fading 
old women like my sister and myself, I 
hope you will forgive me, dear Dr. New- 
ton, for having spoken warmly on first 
being made acquainted with your wishes. 
We will talk it over together, and no doubt 
we shall get used to the idea by the time 
the great change is to be made. Dear, 
dear, only to think, and Christmas close at 
hand I" 

This last ejaculatory plaint was uttered 
as my father went hastily out of the door, 
and was addressed to no one in particular. 
Miss Penelope said nothing, but she sighed 
in her tender, plaintive way, and crossed 
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the room to sit by her distressed sister, 
while I, believing it would be a relief to 
them both to talk over the matter toge- 
ther, left them silently, and returned to 
Mildred. 

The relations between the latter and my- 
self had materially changed since the acci- 
dent. It seemed natural enough that I 
should grow tenderer and more indulgent 
towards Mildred in her weakness and help- 
lessness, but I could not so easily account 
for .her daily-increasing clinging to me — a 
clinging that partook of a familiar and 
caressing attachment, mingled with a look- 
ing up, a sort of reverence, that humbled 
rather than exalted me in my own esteem. 

'* You know," she would sometimes say, 
holding my hand tightly pressed in hers, 
"I always admired you from the first — 
even when I enjoyed contradicting, teasing, 
or shocking you. Your calmness and 
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sweetness often sobered me, while I re- 
fused to show any signs of being sobered. 
And you have been so good to me lately, 
Constance, darling " (we had given up the 
formal ''Miss'' in our intercourse by this 
time), "that I cannot help loving you 
dearly, and wishing you could be always 
with me. It pleases me, too, to believe 
that you care a tiny bit for me in re- 
turn." 

" More than a tiny bit," I could truth- 
fully assure her, for the Mildred lying here, 
pale and patient, and grateful for every 
word and act of kindness, was quite 
another being from the Mildred of her 
healthful, prosperous days. And then she 
would brighten up, and declare that she 
was reconciled to her condition, since it 
had procured her the liking she should 
never have gained without being brought 
to grief. 
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But though to me this odd, wayward 
girl was invariably gentle, affectionate, and 
docile, I found from others that she could 
still, on occasions, exhibit the old spirit of 
wilful recklessnoBS and insubordination, 
that fever fits of wild impatience would at 
intervals beset her, causing those in at- 
tendance on her — the poor aunts especially 
— the most wearing anxiety, and obliging 
them not unfrequently to send abruptly 
for my father. It was no wonder that, 
his time being so precious, he should think 
it desirable to ensure this slowly-mending 
invaUd a speedy change. 

When Mildred heard, however, of the 
project, and gathered that the sisters were 
breaking their poor hearts over the 
thought of their banishment from Abbey- 
gates, she vehemently protested against 
the removal, adding that if she waa to die 
she would rather die at home, and that it 
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was very cruel of her dear doctor to want 
to send her out of the country when he 
could do nothing more for her in it. 

My father only smiled at her railing, 
but the genuine despair of the meek old 
ladies made a deeper impression on him, 
and he set to work upon an idea that had 
suggested itself to his ever-toiling brain, 
and of which he gave no hint to anyone 
till, long after, it had borne the fruit he 
intended. 

It took us all by surprise when one 
day Mrs. EadclifE suddenly appeared at 
Abbeygates and announced that she and 
Mr. Radcliff had decided on spending 
the Winter in Italy, that Miss MuUett 
would be glad of a holiday, and that it 
would give her (Mrs. Radcliflf) sincere 
pleasure if Miss Earnshaw would accom- 
pany them. 

I shall not easily forget the excitement 
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at Abbeygates that afternoon. Mildred 
was just able to get up now, and to sit or 
lie by her bedroom fire, While her aunts or 
myself — sometimes all three — contributed 
to her amusement by reading aloud or 
simply chatting to her, or, on her best 
days, listening to her voluble and incessant 
talking. 

She had been talking a great deal on 
the occasion in question, silencing her 
aunts whenever they attempted to broach 
the foreign scheme, encouraging, by the 
most ludicrous pictures, their apprehen- 
sions of banditti and vermin, declaring 
that every foreigner in every grade of life 
went about armed with a stiletto, which it 
was a mere chance if he did not plunge 
into the breast of any stray Englishman 
or Englishwoman he happened to meet, 
further stating seriously that frogs and 
snails were the universal substitutes for 
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meat, and that parched peas took the 
place of potatoes and all other vegetables. 

Miss Lamb, who believed quite half of 
all this nonsense, just because the whole 
teaching of her youth and prejudices of 
her maturer age disposed her to mistrust 
utterly whatever was not purely British, 
had listened to her niece with an awe- 
stricken expression of countenance, faith- 
fully though feebly reflected in that of her 
sister, and was beginning to reckon up 
how many hampers and cases of wholesome 
English provisions they could take with 
them (the chances of death at the hands 
of Italian desperadoes the poor lady had 
long ago acquiesced in), when Mrs. Bad- 
cliff, laden as she usually was, with hot- 
house fruit and flowers for the invalid, 
was announced, and took her seat amongst 
us. 

In a very few ^minutes the primary 
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object of her visit was diacloaed, and our 
little circle thrown into a state of wonder 
and flutter and delight impossible to 
describe. Of course I exclude myself, to 
whom it could make no great difference 
whether Mildred went away with her 
aunts or with the Radcliffs, though in the 
latter case there would be no festival at 
the Grange at Christmas, and I suppose 
that, in common with nearly all my neigh- 
bours, I had been looking forward to this 
— just a little. 

Perhaps Mrs. RadclifE was under the 
impression that I had been looking for- 
ward to it a great deal, for while the 
spinsters and Mildred were pouring forth 
their thanks and their unbounded satis- 
faction at the new and delightful prospect 
opened to the latter, the lady of the 
Grange turned suddenly to me, and, with 
her most gracious smile, said, 
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" The only regret I have in going away 
just now is the necessity it entails of fore- 
going our usual Christmas gathering. I 
am quite sorry that you and your good 
father. Miss Newton, will not see the 
Grange in its Christmas dress. It is really 
bright and pretty then, for we make the 
whole house a bower of crimson hoUy 
and of greenery. But I need a change 
this year, and Mr. Radcliff is good enough 
to desire me to have it. My son, I hope, 
will join us in Rome, which will be our 
first halting-place." 

Our eyes met as she said these last 
words, and I was thankful to know that 
mine fronted hers steadily and calmly. 
What was it to me that Gilbert Radcliff 
would spend his Winter in Italy? Had 
he come to the Grange for Christmas as 
he expected to do, I should probably have 
seen him once or twice, had a few kind 
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and friendly words from him — I knew he 
liked me and thought well of me — and 
then once more have said good-bye and 
have misBed a ray of sunshine out of my 
quiet hie' — only because it was so quiet, 
and had so limited an arena of e:{ternal 



But I am nearly sure Mrs. Radcliff 
rejoiced in her heart over what she 
believed to be my disappointment at the 
change ia the family plans. Innocent as 
I was in the matter of her son having 
distinguished me by a kindly notice, while 
he totally overlooked the superior claims 
of the brilliant heiress, the fact created in 
the ambitious mother's mind a strong 
animus against me, and she could never 
resist an opportunity, such as the present 
one afforded, of trying to betray me into 
some exhibition of a consciousness which 
vrould have shamed myself and justi- 

VOL. II. c 
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18 THE SQUIBB's COUBTSHIP. 

fied, in a measure, her unreasonable sus- 
picions. 

I forgot, however, both our little un- 
spoken skirmish and the origin of it, in 
listening, after Mrs. RadclifFs departure, 
to Mildred's childish and extravagant 
ecstasies at what was before her, and at the 
spinsters' wondering comments on her 
suddenly changed views in respect of 
Continental advantages. For themselves, 
it was easy to see that, in spite of all their 
love for their niece, and willingness to 
make any sacrifice on her account, their 
satisfaction in the new arrangement was 
unbounded, being only qualified by a fear, 
natural to such tender and sensitive con- 
sciences, that they were selfish and ig- 
noble in rejoicing over their own exemp- 
tion from evils to which their poor Mildred 
and her kind friends were to be exposed. 
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But Mildred told them seriously that 
people who kept a carriage, and lived in 
the style the RadcliflFs lived, were in no 
danger from banditti, and that, being 
familiar, as they were, with the Conti- 
nent, and having a staff of men-servants 
at command, they might be able to pro- 
cure other food than snails and frogs. She 
was sure that in Eome maccaroni, and 
even artichokes, were to be had by those 
who could afford to pay a high price for 
such delicacies. 

"My dear love," said Miss Lamb, with 
a look that was perhaps meant to be re- 
proachful, but was simply a little tenderly 
deprecating, "we know you have been 
quizzing us, and our ignorance of foreign 
customs, from the beginning ; but we for- 
give you in our sympathy with your pre- 
sent gladness, and, to speak frankly, in 

c2 
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our relief at not being called upon to leave 
Abbeygates in our old age. At Christmas 
time, too, when we try to lighten the hard- 
ships of our poor and infirm neighbours, 
who would have missed us — I say it with 
all humility — after the usages of so many 
years. Dear, dear 1" concluded this simplCy 
guileless soul, " how good our Heavenly 
Father is to us ! I wish we could be more 
submissive and grateful T' 

* 

Mildred either grew better in reality, or 
was kept up by her high spirits from this 
time. Her great desire was to be in Rome 
before Christmas, and Mrs. Radcliff was 
only waiting my father's permission for 
his patient to make a move, to give the 
marching orders. I was with Mildred 
still every day, helping her in whatever she 
had to do, listening patiently, and often in 
genuine amusement, to her wild anticipa- 
tions of enjoyment, occasionally trying to 
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tone down her enthusiasm, but always (by 
reason of her childlike leaning upon me) 
sympathizing heartily in what was natural 
and comprehensible of her demonstrative 
gladness. 

''Of course I shall miss you cruelly," 
she often said, breaking off in the midst of 
some extravagant flight of fancy, or some 
grave deliberation on the subject of her 
many elegant new dresses; "and I am 
awfully afraid that when your quiet in- 
fluence is withdrawn, I shall do all sorts of 
naughty things again. You may smile, 
Constance, darling, but it is quite true that 
you do influence me, and that, as long as I 
am near you, I would not vex or grieve you 
by showing the cloven foot, which was 
born with me, and which I shall never be 
rid of, for a kingdom. One thing, how- 
ever, I may promise. Though separated 
from my good angel by thousands of miles, 
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by sea and land, whioli, it may be, I shall 
never cross again to find her, I will not 
prove a traitor by trying, even for a week's 
pastime, to win the heart of that great 
red-bearded Geraint, whom she knows, and 
I know, to be too honest and sober-minded 
for me. Still men are men, you sweet, 
serene, unblushing wonder, and he and I 
may be thrown much together; so my 
promise is not quite so idle as it seems — 
on my part, who must have game of some 
kind to hunt down, I mean, and to whom, 
but for somebody I love and honour far 
more, the young bonny giant in question 
would be tempting prey, if only for his 
saucy coldness and indifference to my 
attractions." 

And whenever it was Mildred's whim to 
talk in this way, I would tell her calmly 
that she would be doing me no wrong in 
seeking to win Gilbert Radcliff's heart, 
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and, moreover, that, believing it to be a 
heart worth winning, I would rather com- 
mend the task to her, if she could give her 
own heart in return. 

''But I could not," she would lightly 
declare, "for he is not a bit like a hero, 
and I must have a real hero when I have 
a real lover. At present I have given my 
heart to you, and I am sure you will take 
better care of it than any man in the uni- 
verse." 

" It is a grave charge, Mildred," I told 
her; "but I do begin to feel something 
like a mother to you, and it will always 
seem natural for me to watch over your 
happiness and well-doing." 

The travelling-party went off the week 
before Christmas, and though the dear old 
ladies at Abbeygates had the pleasure of 
dispensing all their annual charities, and 
though I had found plenty of neglected 
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home work to occupy me, not to mention 
a renewal of my visits to poor Mrs. Gra- 
ham, we all missed, to an extent that sur- 
prised us, the bright, restless, ever- varying 
spirit to which we had grown accustomed, 
and whose very faults and caprices had 
kept us so long from. stagnation. 

The Winter was not an especially severe 
one, but it wore away slowly to me after 
Mildred's departure, and I longed every 
day, nearly every hour, for the coming of 
the Spring, for the sunshine and the bud- 
ding leaves, for the nameless something — 
call ifc hope shrouded in a silver mist — 
which, to the young, and occasionally even 
to those who have left youth behind, the 
sweet Spring-time brings with it. 

I did not guess that this Spring the 
turtles and the nightingales were preparing 
for me a new song, in the strange wonder 
of which I should fall asleep and dream 
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that the earth's blight had for ever passed 
away, and been succeeded by a golden haze 
of unfading brilliance and beauty. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE HEIRESS SUOOESTS A DISGUISE. 

T HAD been confined to the house for 
-L more than a fortnight by a severe 
cold in the latter part of the month of Feb- 
ruary, and, being unused to illness of my 
own, I had chafed a good deal under the 
mildest medical treatment, railing at my 
father's drugs, and protesting every day 
that I would take no more of them. 

One morning, seeing that the sun was 
shining pleasantly outside, I turned re- 
bellious altogether, got up against orders, 
and went down to breakfast. 
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" It is no use, papa/' I said, as the dear 
man was beginning a serious remonstrance. 
" I was never cut out for an invalid, and 
you know I don't believe to a great extent 
in physic — ^not even in yours, though you 
do contrive to make it as little objection- 
able as possible. I am going to the Gra- 
hams by-and-by. It is ages since I have 
seen them or heard a word about poor 
Evelyn." 

" Poor Evelyn is very far on the road to 
the land of the leal, Conny," said my 
father gravely and sadly, ** and because of 
this I will not forbid your walking up 
there to-day. Mrs. Graham may like to 
open her mother's heart to you — God help 
her ! it is a sorely stricken heart already, 
and the worst has to come. But you must 
be home early, my dear," he added, " for 
your cough is not half well yet, and Mis& 
Brown spends every night now at Wood- 
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leigh to share the watching and nursing 
with the worn-out mother." 

" Oh, papa, and you never told me," 
I exclaimed, with a deep pity stirring all 
my pulses. " Though I could not have 
gone, I might, at least, have sent a word 
of sympathy. What must Mrs. Graham 
have thought of me !" 

"My dear, &he knows I have been keep- 
ing you in ignorance of the true state of 
affairs since you have been laid by yourself. 
Her grief is of too overwhelming a nature 
to make human sympathy as yet of any 
value to her; otherwise, comfort would 
have flowed in on every side. All her 
neighbours, even those who have hitherto 
never liked the Grahams, manifest now 
the utmost kindness and pity, and have 
been untiring in their offers of help. Our 
dear old ladies have constantly driven over 
and taken delicacies for the child ; nearer 
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neighbours have done the same ; but, above 
all, that poor, plodding woman, the vicar's 
daughter, has proved a devoted friend, 
never heeding weather, never sparing her- 
self, ready night or day to give her 
services in any capacity, and always refus- 
ing, in her brusque way, to be even 
thanked for what she does. Poor Miss 
Brown ! she is one of the world's gems, 
Conny, and yet, for want of a little polish 
in the shape of a gracious manner, she 
scarcely passes as a good crystal. People 
don't like her or do her justice, while she 
is freely sacrificing herself for the benefit 
of those around her. There are not many 
who, being denied life's best and brightest 
gifts, accept patiently their cold, hard lot, 
and throw their whole interest into the 
joys and griefs of others as she does. You 
see, Conny, I have made a sort of study of 
this admirable but unappreciated woman — 
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(By-the-by, what a striking contrast she is 
to Miss Mullett, who has grown bitter and 
savage under life's denials, and esteems no 
destiny so cruel as her own I) — and I am 
glad to publish the result of my investiga- 
tions. It is a pity her father is not more 
like her, but I am afraid he thinks the 
colour and shape of his pansies and dahlias 
of infinitely greater importance than the 
souls or bodies of his flock. They say he 
spends quite half his handson\e stipend on 
his model garden, and you see how that 
poor woman dresses. I verily believe she 
gives away two-thirds of what the selfish 
old man allows her." 

" Well, papa," I was tempted to say, as 
my usually taciturn companion stopped 
abruptly and swallowed down one of his 
preposterous cups of tea, *'Miss Brown 
has, at any rate, a warm and zealous 
advocate in you. I don't think I ever 
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heard you praise a woman so much be- 
fore." 

" I daresay not, Conny, because usually 
if a woman is deserving of praise, there 
will be found plenty to praise her. Now, 
nobody, as far as I know, has a word of 
commendation for the vicar's unattractive 
daughter, and that is why, having been a 
frequent eye-witness of her unostentatious 
deeds, I have taken up the cudgels on her 
behalf." 

"You precious old man!" I exclaimed, 
leaving my chair to go and give him a 
hearty kiss. "Don't you believe that I 
admire you for your championship, and 
think as highly of Miss Brown as you 
do ? Only," I added, with a sudden mis- 
chievous desire to tease him a little, "if 
she is to be my stepmother, give me fair 
warning. I am sure she would need my 
assistance in making her trousseau." 
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" Conny," he laughed, and I failed to see 
even the ghost of a blush — ''you shall 
have some more of my physic if you talk 
such nonsense." Then quite seriously — 
" I give you my word, my dear, I should 
consider it the height of presumption, on 
my part, for all her plainness and for all 
her faded crumpled gowns, to ask so good 
a woman to marry me." 

I think I pursed up my lips a little at 
this, but I had no further remark to make, 
and we separated to our respective duties 
almost immediately after- 
Just as I was starting, two or three hours 
later, for my walk to Woodleigh, the second 
post, with foreign letters, came in, and 
brought me a long and interesting epistle 
from Mildred. She had been very good 
hitherto in writing to me, and had always 
expatiated, in her gushing style, on the at- 
tractions of Rome, on the gaieties in which 
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she and her friends largely mingled, and on 
the charming English people they every- 
where met. But as, interpersed with all 
this were long passages devoted to her 
yearnings for me to share her enjoyments, 
and stiU longer ones expressiye of the 
growth — in absence — of her profound at- 
tachment to her " good angel," the first 
letters had not supplied me with many de- 
tails of her daily life, and T was therefore 
glad to find that the sixteen gossamer pages 
now in my possession appeared to have 
more of narrative and information, and less 
of mere senti^ientalism, in them. I will, 
however, only quote one moderately brief 
passage which I read, with frequent smiles, 
as I walked along. It occurred after a 
lively description of a grand ball they had 
just attended, where Mildred had evidently 
been the star of the evening, and, either 
from her own charms or the report of her 
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wealth, the observed of all observers. 
*'It was splendid fun, you know/' she 
wrote — " to be made so much of, though I 
had wit enough to be aware all the time 
that in nine cases out of ten it was the 
golden calf, and not me, in my really 
perfect toilette, that these professedly de- 
voted slaves * of mine were worshipping, 
I took a keen delight in chaffing and 
snubbing them all, but the more I chafEed 
and snubbed the more they fawned and 
flattered. Had I given the least encourage- 
ment, I should have had at least half a 
hundred hearts laid at my feet before the 
night was over. Hearts, did I say ? — such 
hearts ! Oh my wise, pure, unworldly Con- 
stance, how you would loathe being a rich 
woman if it brought you acquainted with 
the infinite littleness of mankind. But 
what do you think I am going to do ? It is 
quite a splendid idea, and Mrs. RadclifE, 
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though she calls me a foolish child, and 
advises me to take the world as I find it 
(which unfortunately I must, since nobody 
is likely to create me a better), condescends 
to be amused in the anticipation of my 
scheme. It is just this. In the next 
place we stay at, which I believe will be' 
Florence, I intend dropping the heiress, 
and passiug as Mrs RadchfE's humble com- 
panion. It has been her fault, not mine, 
that my future wealth has ever got noised 
abroad. She likes the eclat of taking about 
a girl who, in addition to her swarthy 
skin and piquant originality (this is really 
how I am sometimes described), has a mint 
of money to back up her personal charms. 
But we shall see now how ces messieurs will 
regard me when I figure in coarse white 
muslin and a cheap ribbon sash as Mrs. 
RadclifFs hired companion. I am setting 
Lisette to work upon my dresses, and we 
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are all having immense fun over it, even 
Mr. Radcliff being tickled with the idea of 
my coming out in a part which must be 
made up chiefly of quietness and subser- 
vience. I believe Mrs. R. has written a 
full account of our plan to Gilbert, a last 
temptation to induce him to join our party; 
but he won't come — the obstinate, un- 
gallant bear ! — because I am here, and he 
knows his maternal parent is crazy for him 
to marry me. 

"You remember that Mrs. Radcliff told us, 
on the day she invited me to come abroad 
with them, that her son was to join us at 
Christmas — well, that was pure invention, 
as I have since discovered, and its twofold 
object to please ine and to vex you^ my 
sweet unassailable Constance. 

"But I scarcely understand how, with 
his respect and affection for his mother, he 
can continue to hold out against her re- 
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peated appeals to hinl. I must be a very 
repulsive object indeed in his eyes to nerve 
him to such firmness. And oh, my darling I 
this brings me back to my old point of 
lamentation — the grievous, humiliating, 
crushing belief that nobody ever tviU care 
for me as I want to be cared for. I am 
sure I could adore a shoeblack or a 
chimney-sweep (in their washed intervals), 
if I had the solemn conviction that a 
member of either of these honourable pro- 
fessions loved me for my own worth alone. 
In the meanwhile, I can only amuse myself 
by teasing the men who pay their absurd 
court to me, and whom, luckily, I could no 
more fall in love with than they could en- 
tertain a serious attachment to me. Mrs. 
Radcliff calls me a coquette, and adds that 
coquettes are never impressionable them- 
selves. But impressionable or not, my 
Constance, I have spoken the pure truth in 
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saying that my hitherto untouched heart is 
ready for the acceptance of any son of 
Adam who could feel that I was the one 
woman in the world for him." 

'' Poor, candid Mildred !" I said to my- 
self, as, after a second reading of her letter, 
I folded it and put it safely away in my 
pocket — " it is easy to see that, in spite of 
the merry jesting tone she has adopted in 
speaking of her little romantic scheme, 
there is a latent hope underlying it all that 
the dream-hero will appear before the play 
is played out, and that she will have the 
satisfaction and bliss of endowing some 
disinterested son of Adam — * soldier, sailor, 
tinker, tailor,' — no matter which, with the 
rich red English gold he has never even 
suspected." 

Then I began, by a natural sequence of 
ideas, to think of Gilbert Eadcliff, and al- 
most to condemn him for not heeding his 
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mother's strongly expressed wishes. Surely 
he was not so weak as to fear being drawn, 
by parental influence or persuasion, into 
marriage with a girl he could not like, and 
surely, apart from this, poor Mildred, even 
with the aroma of eastern sandal-wood he 
detested about her, could not be so utterly 
repulsive to him that he should shrink 
from living for a few weeks under the 
same roof with her. 

My very interest iu this young man and 
warm appreciation of what I knew of his 
character, combined with a strong love of 
justice inherent in myself, inclined me to 
be vexed with him for what seemed to me 
a failure of affectionate duty on his part ; 
and moraUzing on human selfishness even 
in the best specimens of our fallen race, 
and wishing vaguely I could know more of 
Gilbert's motives and excuses for keeping 
from his family, I arrived at Woodleigh 
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before I was aware of the distance I had 
come. 

There was a little flutter at my heart in 

» 

anticipation of the sorrow I might be 
called on to witness, without the power to 
soothe, as I passed quickly through the 
little shrubbery, bare and leafless now, 
conducting to the house, where, as I stood 
at length, tired and rather faint, under the 
verandah shading the front door, I heard, 
to my astonishment, the sound of the 
organ in the library — not played with Mrs 
Graham's sweet but gentle touch, which 
only drew forth half the instrument's 
strength and beauty, but struck evidently 
by a master-hand of unusual skill, and 
power, inspired by so?ne inward spirit to 
which music must be the natural outlet 
for all its deep human sympathies and 
passionate human yearnings. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POOB EVELYN ! POOR MOTHER I 

npHB bell wldch I had pulled softly and 
•*- timidly, not knowing what might be 
going on within, was answered, after the 
lapse of a minute or two (during which 
that wondrous music held me spell-bound), 
by Evelyn's old Irish nurse, whose eyes were 
red from recent crying, and whose voice, 
when she began to speak, was broken by 
hardly suppressed sobbings. 

'' Eh, my dear Miss Newton," she said, 
when I had made my trembling, half 
choking inquiries, and she had led me into 
the first empty room on the side of the 
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hall and drawn a chair for me to sit on, 
" but it is the house of mourning you've 
come to to-day, and no mistake I That 
blessed lamb has been dying since mid- 
night, and the poor missis — may the dear 
Lord have mercy on her 1 — is just off her 
head, and will be fit for nothing but the 
county 'sylum when all's over. She have 
never spoke, nor took no notice of anyone 
but the child, these last four hours, though 
master kisses and fondles her, and cries 
over her himself, as if they were both 
babies, that he do. And then we've had 
Miss Brown with us all night — a rare one 
she be, too, though no soft words nor 
blarney to be spared in that quarter ; and 
there's our old doctor come from over the 
seas, I do believe I've heard them say, just 
to please little missy, who was always cry- 
ing out for her dear 'Eber, bless her loving 
heart 1 and she nearly an angel this identical 
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minute. But as I was telling yoU| miss 
(and, oh ! I'm right glad youVe come), the 
missis is actually crazed with grief, and is 
fast falling, the others think, into what 
master calls a stupor, though I don't right- 
ly know what that is, and only guess it's 
something awful bad and fearsome. The 
doctor, who arrived late last night and 
slept here, has been trying his music since 
breakfast as a means of rousing her, for 
she dearly loved his playing in the old 
days, which, you may judge for yourself, 
miss, is quite 'eavenly. But eh, dear ! he 
might as well be screeching on them horrid 
Scotch bagpipes, for all the notice she takes 
of his performance ! — and as for the 
blessed lamb who is a-departing, though 
she smiles beautiful, when her breath will 
let her, and they think she is hearing Dr. 
Marsden's organ from downstairs, it's my 
belief she is hearing angel's music up 
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above, and that they are playing and sing- 
ing her welcome home, which we do all 
know, miss, is ' a land of pure delight/ as 
Dr. Watts says, * where saints immortal 
reign 1' But, eh, dear, I'm letting my old 
chattering tongue run on, when I ought to 
bo thinking of how we can make your 
' coming of use to the missis. She's mighty 
fond of you, as I've heard master say, and 
it may be your pleasant face and kind-like 
voice will waken her up a bit, if we can 
get you into the room without warning. 
Perhaps, however, I ought to ask Dr. 
Marsden how we'd best manage it. Ill 
be after going and fetching him, if you'll 
wait hero a minute." 

" Oh ! please don't, nurse," I said eagerly, 
laying my hand restrainingly upon the old 
woman's arm. '* I don't know Dr. Mars- 
den. I don't want to see him. Let me go 
with you at once to Evelyn's room. The 
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parents will not mind me ; and, as you say, 
the poor mother may be roused by the 
sight of a familiar face which she has 
missed, through my own illness, for some 
time. Anyhow, we can try this, and I 
should like to look once more upon that 
sweet child, whose tender heart was so full 
of love for everybody. Shall we come, 
nurse ?" 

'* Eh, by all manner of means," respond- 
ed the faithful creature, wiping her eyes 
hard with her apron, at my allusion to 
Evelyn; "but I'm thinking we ought to 
have just spoke to the doctor, who wouldn't 
make himself no stranger to you, miss, 

m 

having the prettiest manners I ever see in 
any gentleman; but maybe you're shy^ 
and so we'll come along on our own 
'sponsibility, and blaming nobody else, if 
it turn out otherwise than we mean it to." 
With which trite climax to her naiv& 
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speech, my companion preceded me softly 
upstairs, opening the door of the room 
we were bound for, and pushing me gently 
in before I had time to rally my courage, 
or to think of any words in which to ad- 
dress a mother whose last child was being 
slowly lifted from her vainly-clinging arms 
for ever. 

I can still see plainly before my eyes the 
scene on which I so abruptly intruded. 

The half-darkened room, the little white- 
curtained bed, supporting a small, pure, 
wax-like figure, with tangled golden hair 
veiling nearly half the angel face, a face 
undisturbed by a shadow of pain, though 
the breath was coming in short, fitful 
gasps, which it was easy to predict would 
soon waste whatever life remained in the 
poor little perishing body. 

Then, kneeling, or half crouching beside 
the bed, with the look almost of a wild 
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animal in her fixed, dilated eyeS| was the 
poor mother, her arms spread over the 
counterpane, her head bent towards the 
evidently unconscious child, her whole as- 
pect stem and defiant, suggesting almost 
that she was contending with Death for 
the possession of her last and dearest 
earthly blessing. 

Finally, there was the scarcely less 
afflicted husband and father, sitting in 
dumb patience, as it seemed, on a chair 
behind his wife, watching her even more 
than he watched his child, but holding 
both, I could well believe, in his large, 
loving heart, and grieving that he could 
not help them by taking their sorrows upon 
himself, in addition to his own. 

All this came upon me as a distinct 
vision in the first few seconds of my stand- 
ing within the mournful room. Perhaps 
my imagination was quickened by those 
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strains of soft ravishing music which float- 
ed up through the open library door, and 
added immeasurably to the solemnity and 
weirdness of the whole tragic scene. 

I could easily have deluded myself witli 
the notion that I had been transported 
suddenly into a land of shadows, or that I 
had fallen asleep and was dreaming a sad 
strange dream, had not Colonel Graham 
sprung up instantly on recognising me, 
and come to greet me with eagerly ex- 
tended hands. 

" The very friend I should have sent for 
had I thought she was well enough to 
obey the summons," he said, in a low and 
not particularly steady voice. " Our dark 
hour is upon us, you see, and my poor 
Mary has not yet been able to lay hold 
upon the strength waiting for her, as I 
know she will do by-and-by. It was no 
use sending for your poor overworked 
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father/' he added, still holding my trem- 
bling hands; "for, besides that there is 
nothing to be done for that suffering 
lamb, we have our old friend Marsden 
here, and he can look after both mother 
and child. Will you sit and rest a minute 
or two, my dear Miss Newton, for you 
look like a ghost yourself, or shall I go 
out for a bit while you try at once what 
you can do with my poor Mary ?' 

By this time I was wrought up to the 
highest pitch of nervous excitement, and 
fearing that I might soon break down 
altogether, I said that I would be left now, 
if he liked, though I had small hope of 
succeeding in doing good where he and her 
old friend Dr. Marsden had failed. 

"Oh," he replied, with a man's eager- 
ness to catch at the faintest straw in the 
waves that are threatening to engulph 
him, " there is nothing like a woman to 
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comfort a woman in her hour of extremest 
need. Poor Miss Brown has zeal and 
tenderest compassion, but she offers these 
refreshments in a vessel of such rude 
manufacture that the objects of her minis- 
terings mostly refuse to drink, or drink 
too reluctantly to be benefited by the 
potion. Now my poor wife thinks all the 
world of you, and you certainly have the 
secret of reaching hearts. Try your best 
—I know you will — with this breaking one 
to-day." 

Then he went out, and I threw aside my 
walking things and took his place silently 
behind the still rigid and unobservant mo- 
ther. 

For some minutes no change of any 
kind occurred. The child lay gasping 
forth its little life, the mother knelt 
watching, in an agony no human words 
can describe, the stealthily approaching 
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footsteps of the destroyer, and I, in my 
helplessness and futile sympathy, watched 
them both, and listened to the divine music 
below, as if that could inspire me with skill 
and wisdom to administer consolation. 

Presently I noticed that Evelyn's breath 
was growing shorter and quicker, while 
round the half shut eyes deepened that 
nameless shadow which is one of Death's 
surest heralds. Then I knelt beside my 
fellow- watcher; I encircled her waist with 
my arm ; I called her tenderly by her name, 
and I entreated her to look at and speak 
to me. After a second or two, she did 
turn those terrible eyes full upon my face, 
and I was certain she knew me, though it 
seemed impossible to her to put any ideas 
she might have into language. 

'' Tour precious one will soon be bloom- 
ing in paradise," I whispered, making a 
bold thrust into the very centre of her 
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quivering heart. " Can you not find son:ie 
ray of comfort in the thought that she will 
have gained, in proportion, infinitely, in- 
conceivably more than you will have lost ?*' 

Words— empty, meaningless words, as 
far as she to whom they were spoken were 
concerned. The tearless eyes had already 
wandered back to the dying child, the whole 
being of the stricken woman — ^heart, soul, 
intellect — ^were merged for the time in that 
frail atom of humanity, which, in a few 
fleeting moments, would belong to human- 
ity no longer. 

*' Dearest Mrs. Graham," I said, return- 
ing to my apparently hopeless task, as I 
saw how very near the end had come, and 
still keeping my arm folded tightly round 
her, "will you not, for your husband's 
sake, whom I must call now, try to rouse 
yourself a little — ^will you not ^^ 

She turned sharply, wresting herself 
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from mj encircling arm with a half-frenzied 
impatience. 

"Why must you call him now?" she 
cried, in a voice so shrill and unnatural 
that it absolutely terrified me. ** You see 
no change — she is not worse — she may 
get better yet ! My angel cannot be leav- 
ing me for ever 1" 

*' Not for ever," I said, in a low, shaking 
tone ; for, indeed, this wild mother, in her 
mortal anguish, was quite too much for 
me. "You will find her again by-and-by 
— and you cannot tell how soon — with 
your other lost treasures, in the land of 
the blest, where there will be no more 
partings. . Oh ! if * you could fix your 
thoughts on that moment instead of on 
this, or if you could cling simply to a 
Father's loving hand, it would lead you 
safely out of your present terrible dark- 
ness '' 
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I stopped here, as a frantic cry broke 
upon the blank stillness of the room, and 
the mother, dragging herself in all her 
feebleness from her crouching posture, feU 
prone upon the body of her dead child — 
hers no longer, God help her ! but one of 
the bright angelic host walking the golden 
streets — one of the sweet immortal flowers 
wreathed for ever in the Redeemer's 
crown. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MAN WITH THE LONGFELLOW FACE. 

11 i"T first instinct was to rush to the 
-*-" bell and pull it violently, but all 
downstairs had heard that piercing cry, 
and Colonel Graham, followed by Dr. 
Marsden, was in the room before I could 
get back to the bedside, or collect my scat- 
tered senses sufficiently to decide what 
ought to be my own next move in this 
over.mournful drama. 

As for the poor mother, exhausted na- 
ture had come to her rescue for the mo- 
ment, for when her husband lifted her, 
unresisting now, from the body of her 
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dead cliild, it was discovered that she was 
quite unconscious, and they carried her 
gently away between them, leaving me 
with the little beauteous marble corpse. 

It was so beautiful, so pure, so life-like 
still, suggesting only a child slumber, pro- 
found and incapable of disturbance, that I 
could not remove my fascinated gaze from 
those snowy pillows, and what they w^re 
supporting. I seemed, under the influence 
of the excitement I was passing through, 
to be endued with some new faculty of 
apprehending things with a clearness I 
had never before experienced. 

My straining vision sought to follow 
Evelyn to the bright home she had 
triumphantly entered, and so highly were 
my feelings wrought that I could believe 
I heard strains of glorious music, and saw 
angel bands, in white apparel, passing to 
and fro on the glassy sea. Then I was 
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abruptly conscious of becoming faint and 
dizzy, and my next distinct remembrance 
connected with that ever-memorable day 
is of finding myself, half sitting, half re- 
clining, upon a chair near an open window, 
with nurse standing behind me holding a 
vinaigrette, and a stranger bending over 
me and feeling my pulse. 

** Nothing is the matter with me," I said, 
straightening myself even to rigidity, and 
giving one swift glance at the Longfellow 
face whose features I knew so well, but 
which I am bound to acknowledge had a 
winning grace lacking in the portrait I 
had seen. "How shameful of me to be 
attracting attention and care by a moment- 
ary dizziness at such a time as this ! How 
is Mrs. Graham, nurse ?" (I turned round 
to address the old woman.) *' Pray, pray 
all of you devote your care and sympathies 
to her." 
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" She will not be neglected, you may be 
sure," answered Dr. Marsden, in a softly 
modulated voice, that must needs have 
been the attribute of one who could render 
Handel and Mozart as he rendered them ; 
''but you are just now needing a little 
care too. Miss Newton, and common hu- 
manity dictates that we should give it you. 
Your long walk, after an illness, as I under- 
stand, and the excitement succeeding it, 
would be quite enough to account for your 
feeling giddy or faint — and you have had 
nothing since you came in, for which I 
have been scolding my old friend, nurse, 
who ought to have known better. But 
you must come down and have food and 
wine now. Poor Mrs. Graham is in her 
husband's charge. I have hopes of her 
being brought into a more natural state, 
since the worst is over."' 

All this was said so kindly and so fa- 
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miliarly, as if the speaker had known me 
for years, that I should have had no ex- 
cuse for carping at it, even had the present 
been a time for carping at anything. But 
indeed I felt with such keen distress, such 
anger against myself, the fact of having 
become a prominent object in the midst of 
the overwhelming quiet of my stricken 
friends that, had my prejudice towards 
Dr. Marsden been tenfold stronger than it 
was, I must have forgotten it in that ex- 
citing moment. 

I know too that I could not, under any 
circumstances, remain where I was, in 
Evelyn's room, a place so hallowed now 
that none but those to whom she had been 
dearest in life should have the privilege of 
intruding into it. I therefore rose instant- 
ly at Dr. Marsden's orders, and said I was 
ready to come down. 

I don't know whether his quick pro- 
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fessional eye detected that I was rather 
shaky when I attempted to stand, but he 
offered me his arm, and I took it from the 
very necessity of the case, determining to 
get out of the house as fast as I possibly 
could, and not to inflict myself and my 
futility upon my friends again till there 
was no chance of my being such a nuisance 
as I had been to-day. 

My escort led me into the unoccupied 
dining-room, bidding nurse, who had fol- 
lowed us, get me refreshments at once, and 
bidding me, in the slightly peremptory 
tone which I suppose had become natural 
to him during the exercise of his profes- 
sion, take them immediately, and then rest 
on the sofa for half an hour. 

" I shall not need rest, after I have had 
3, glass of wine, thank you," I said ; " and 
^s I can certainly be of no use here to-day, 
I would rather return home as soon as 
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possible. Be kind enough to explain this to 
Colonel Graham, if he should ask for me, 
and to tell him I will send over to inquire 
concerning dear Mrs. Graham, if I am not 
able to come myself early to-morrow." 

" Tou had better not attempt to come, if 
you cannot drive/* he replied, gently com* 
pelling me into an easy chair, and ar- 
ranging the cushions conveniently behind 
my back (it would have amused me im- 
mensly, under ordinary circumstances, to be 
treated as a delicate invalid)," but doutless 
Dr. Newton will be calling to see Mrs. 
Graham, and if you care to come, you could 
avail yourself of that opportunity. I shall 
leave you now, and give your message up- 
• stairs. What time do you wish to start 
for lidmere ?" 

" Almost immediately, that is as soon as 
I have taken a biscuit and a glass of wine. 
I shall then just get home by daylight* 
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My father begged me not to be late." 
He nodded and went out, leaving me 
with the impression that I had seen the 
last of him for to-day, with the impression 
too, that, in my previous judgment of this 
young man, I had been a little uncharitable 
and over-hasty. There was no appearance 
of conceit or affectation about him ; rather, 
on the contrary, a tendency in his manners 
to a homeliness and familiarity which justi- 
fied nurse's admiring description of them, 
but which were not especially attractive 
to me — only the thought that I had done 
him injustice inclined me to forbear criti- 
cism now, and even to take myself to task 
for having predetermined to dislike an un* 
offending individual simply because others 
liked him so much, and that on his account 
my father had failed of a warm welcome 
on his first coming to Lidmere. 

When nurse, very penitent for her past 
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neglect, brought me a tray with wine and 
sandwiches, she told me that Mrs. Graham 
had recoverd from her long fainting fit, 
and that the master would come and speak 
to me presently. 

'*But eh, dear!" she added, sobbing be- 
tween every other word — ** though that 
blessed child is safe in heaven, our trouble 
ain't over yet. The missis has had her 
death-blow, if I know anything of signs and 
tokens, and then, well-a-day, for the poor 
master, for he loves her as the very apple 
of his eye.'* 

I was not sorry that somebody called 
this good woman away before she had time 
to utter any more dark prophecies. My 
nerves had received a severe shock, and 
my depression was deep enough without 
being added to by melancholy anticipations 
of the future. When Colonel Graham came 
to me I tried to say a few words of sym- 
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pathy, but broke down at the very first 
sentence, and was only able weakly to press 
his hands, while he stood before me 
struggling to set me an example of at least 
outward composure. 

In the end, this brave tender-hearted 
man, whose whole life had been a life of 
discipline, gained strength to tell me that 
his poor Mary knew him at once on com- 
ing to consciousness, and though she had 
not spoken yet, nor been prevailed on to 
take any kind of restorative, he fancied 
she had smiled faintly in answer to some 
imploring and caressing words he had ad- 
dressed to her, and Dr. Marsden hoped 
that, by and by, the present dead lethargy 
would be succeeded by a re-action of natural 
and healthy emotion. Then he said he 
should be glad if my father would look in 
to-morrow, and seeing that I was ready to 
start he bade me an affectionate farewell 
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and returned to liis post by his bereaved 
wife. 

I was passing out very noiselessly at the 
front door, my heart heavier than I can 
say at the desolation I was leaving behind 
me, when, to my utter and not pleased 
astonishment, Dr. Marsden abruptly placed 
himself at my side, springing from I knew 
not whence, and saying — 

" Miss Newton, how could you for a 
moment suppose you would be permitted 
to leave this house alone ?" 

** Why should I not ?" I replied, brist- 
ling all over with a spirit of independence 
and self-assertion. '* I am not a child, 
Dr. Marsden, and it is broad daylight, and 
I am quite familiar with the road home. 
I beg you will not think of anything so 
absurd as my requiring an escort. In- 
deed, I would much rather go alone." 

" Well, that is candid at least," he said, 
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with a smile — the first I had seen on his 
face, and it made it more like Longfellow's 
than ever ; " but, nevertheless, I am going 
with you. Even if I could be such an 
ill-mannered boor as to refrain from ac- 
companying you, do you think that Colo- 
nel Graham, a gentleman and a soldier, 
would hear of your returning unprotected, 
especially in your present weak state? 
Miss Newton, pray show yourself the 
sensible young lady I know you are, and 
acquiesce gracefully in the inevitable." 

Here he quietly took my arm within his 
own, and I could literally do nothing but 
bite my lips with vexation, and remain 
stupidly silent. 

We walked on thus for a few minutes, 
during which I felt awkward and uncom- 
fortable to a degree, and had little doubt 
that my companion was thinking me sulky 
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and ungrateful. At last I said blunder- 
ingly-- 

" I am, of course, very much obliged to 
you, Dr. Marsden, for your kindness in 
wishing to take me home ; but I hate to 
give trouble. I have given enough in my 
friend's house to-day ; and when you are 
wanted so greatly there, it is too prepos- 
terous that you, or anybody, should con- 
sider it necessary to go a single step with 
a woman of my age." 

'* I am sorry to displease you, Miss New- 
ton," he answered, "but I am really act- 
ing under orders ; and you are unjust in 
blaming me. Am I walking too fast for 

your 

" Oh, dear no," I said quickly. " I can 
walk faster that this. I am not an inva- 
lid. Let us get on at a more rapid rate, 
that you may be released the sooner, and 
return to your friends." 

f2 
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For I was idiot enough to be piqued at 
his last words, and to assume that he had 
come on compulsion, because he said, being 
goaded thereto probably by my ungracious^ 
ness, that he was acting under orders. 

There ensued another long interval of 
silence, during which the freshening even- 
ing wind swept by us with an eerie moan- 
ing sound, and the clouds gathered in the 
west, and the whole external atmosphere 
seemed to be putting on a mourning garb, 
as if it sympathised with sorrowing human 
hearts, and was in haste to fold away the 
day's unusual brightness. 

I was thinking again wholly of Evelyn 
and of her emancipation from all earth's 
cares and temptations for ever, when my 
companion, whose meditations must have 
been somewhat of the same nature, said 
abruptly — 

"Miss Newton, do you know Mrs. 
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Browning's * Little Mattie ?' It is a won- 
derful poem, suggestive of the strangest 
ideas in connection with death, and the 
immediate accession of knowledge and 
wisdom on the soul's awakening in another 
state. Odd how those verses have haunted 
me all day I Are they familiar to you ?" 

" Yes," I replied with interest, for I had 
remembered them specially this evening, 
" I know them well, and think them very 
beautiful ; but how marvellous it seems to 
apply the statement concerning the dead 
Mattie to our dead Evelyn, to picture that 
tender, child-like child, suddenly endowed 
with immortal faculties, and holding equal 
converse with the highest aogels. Do you 
really believe it is so ?" 

"I don't know what to believe," he said; 
"but the speculation attracts and interests 
me, my mind being of a rather speculative 
order. Has it ever struck you ?" he asked 
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presently, *' how many people one meets in 
our social intercourse to whom it would be 
simply ridiculous to speak of things like 
this r 

*' In other words," I replied, " how few 
people there are who give themselves the 
trouble to think, even if they attempt, by 
reading, to acquaint themselves with the 
thoughts of others. Yes, I have made the 
discovery, notwithstanding a very limited 
experience, that the thinkers in our busy 
world are greatly in the minority, and 
must be content, for the most part, to dwell 
metaphorically alone. But even thus, I 
consider they have, like the world's 
geniuses — ^its poets especially — the best of 
it." 

" That is a question," he said, and then 
we had a long and, to me, deeply interest- 
ing discussion on the comparative advan- 
tages of a high, intellect with keen feelings 
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and ordinary intelligence with no undue or 
inconvenient sensitiveness. Dr. Marsden 
could argue well and clearly, and he used 
no redundancy of words to fatigue or 
mystify his listener. I discovered that he 
was much of a dreamer and speculator 
himself ; that the mere practical side of life 
had few charms for him; that it would 
always be easier for him to admire noble 
and heroic deeds than to make any special 
exertion to practise them ; that he hated 
physical trouble or labour; and finally that 
his ideal of human happiness was some- 
thing of the sybarite nature — a bed of 
roses, little to do, plentiful opportunities 
for communion with kindred minds, and 
for indulging in his own ever- varying and 
widening speculations. 

It was impossible for a humble dreamer 
and thinker like myself not be drawn, 
after a fashion, towards a character such 
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as this ; but I was only intellectually 
drawn as yet. I did not, in my heart, 
yield the highest admiration or approval 
to people who lived for their own enjoy- 
ment, even though that enjoyment exclud- 
ed all merely animal luxuries, and consist- 
ed of mental food of the most refined and 
dainty kind. I knew that a vast amount 
of unsuspected selfishness was often asso- 
ciated with such apparently elevated char- 
acteristics as I am describing, and that 
the simple, unostentatious worker and 
doer of loving deeds was, in most cases, 
devoid of unusual mental capacity. 

But for all this there was very keen and 
rare enjoyment to be got out of intercourse 
with a man of cultivated intellect and 
original thought like Dr. Marsden — he had 
not been gifted with a Longfellow physiog- 
nomy for nothing — and I was constrained 
to acknowledge to myself, on arriving at 
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the end of our walk, that, in spite of the 
saddening impressions clinging to me from 
the day's experiences, I had been lifted 
into a new world of imagination and 
"beauty, and that I owed my novel pleasure 
to the man I had rashly predetermined to 
hate, and who even yet I only forgave and 
tolerated because of his mental endow- 
ments. 

My father was not at home, so I did not 
even ask Dr. Marsden to come in. They 
would probably meet to-morrow at Wood- 
leigh, and anyhow I wanted quiet and rest 
now, and I was sure he must be in a hurry 
to get back to his afflicted friends. 

He shook hands in a very friendly way 
at parting, and mystified me a little by 
saying as he did so — 

" I am glad to find the portrait I have 
been amusing myself for some months 
past in drawing, from a series of sketches 
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supplied to me, a tolerably correct one. 
I love the study of individual character, 
Miss Newton, especially of a woman's 
character. Cannot you imagine how inter- 
esting it must be to fit disjointed pieces of 
such a puzzle together, till you have made 
up a perfectly harmonious whole ?" 

" Yes," I answered ; '* for I delight in 
the study of any original character my- 
self ; but I don't in the least understand 
what your first statement implies. Per- 
haps you did not mean it to be intelli- 
gible." 

" Perhaps not, for to-night, at any rate," 
he answered, with the smile I wished I 
could think less winning ; "but I will 
explain when we meet again. Now go in 
and rest, for you need it more than you 
will admit, and if you feel well enough ask 
your father to bring you to Woodleigh and 
poor Mrs. Graham to-morrow." 
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I went in gladly, but my mind was in 
far too great a chaos for rest ; and on my 
father's return I had to give him a detailed 
history of the long sad day's experiences^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

DB. MABSDEN MAKES A MOENING CALL UPON MB. 

" /^ONNY," said my father, as we met 
^^ in the breakfast-room the next 
morning, " I shall be able to make Wood- 
leigh my second place of call to-day, there- 
fore I can come round and pick you up 
about eleven, if you like to go with me. 
Don't keep me waiting a minute, however, 
there's a good girl." 

" Thank you, papa," I replied ; " but I 
have been thinking that my going to 
Woodleigh this morning would be rather 
a mistake. If Mrs. Graham could not or 
would not see me I should be only in the 
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way again, and Dr. Marsden might con- 
sider it necessary to walk home with me 
a second time. If you find that I can be 
of any use, I will go later, and engage a 
fly at Lidmere to fetch me home, I don't 
ch-oose to be under obligations to that 
young man." 

*' Obligations, Conny," laughed my dear 
simple father, gulping down his breakfast 
in his usual boa-constrictor fashion, " why, 
what on earth has the idle fellow to do, 
and what can he like better than giving his 
arm to a nice companionable girl who has 
no brother to look after her ? However, 
please yourself about going with me this 
morning. It is very possible that poor wo- 
man might refuse to see you." 

Just as he was finishing his substantial 
meal, and I was swallowing my fourth cup 
of coffee to try to make up for a miserably 
wakeful night, he said abruptly — 
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" I suppose I must ask Marsden to din- 
ner in a friendly way, Conny-I wiU at- 
tempt no dinner-parties yet. You won't 
mind dining witli us, and presiding as mis- 
tress of the house, will you ? I hate bache- 
lor feasts, especially when I have to enter- 
tain a young man." 

*' I will do as you like, of course, papa," 
1 answered ; " but I hope we shall not be 
obliged to get on very familiar terms with 
this idol of the public. I told you last 
night how clever and agreeable I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge him, but I don't want 
to become one of his infatuated admirers. 
I meant, you know, to hate him cordially," 
I added, as my father shot one of his droll 
looks at me across the table, " and I am 
disgusted with myself that I cannot do so." 

** Poor girl ! it is a real misfortune !" 
said my father, in a tone of pretended con- 
dolence; ''but you must try to bear it 
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philosophically. After all, Conny/' he 
added, *Hhere must be something mon- 
strously kind and good-natured in this 
young fellow, to have induced him to come 
8uch a distance just to gratify a sick 
child." 

*' A dying child," I amended, ''and one 
whose parents think all the world of him, 
and whom he cannot but value very highly. 
Still I don't want to deny him some credit 
in the matter. I should think he was a 
person to whom small kindnesses and 
courtesies, involving no entraordinary self- 
sacrifice, would always come easy. And I 
have invariably observed, papa," I added 
complacently, vainglorious of my own dis- 
crimination, "that the world appreciates 
imfinitely more a character like this than 
one with less outward graciousness and 
good nature, and far more real unselfish- 
ness and magnanimity." 
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''For the obvious reason," said my 
father, *' that the daily exercise of small 
virtues must make more impression than 
the occasional display of large ones. Still 
I agree with you, my dear, that an un»- 
amiable rough exterior often hides a nobler 
nature than exists in many who pass muster 
in the world for saints and angels. Now 
good-bye for an hour or two, Oonny. I 
will let you know how your poor friend is, 
as I pass our house after my visit." 

I did not feel in the least inclined for 
work of any sort, after my father had left 
me. I was still tired, and a little feverish, 
from yesterday's excitements, and my cough 
was by no means gone yet. So, when I 
had held a short confab with cook, and 
made a hurried survey of my neglected 
account-books, I had a little couch drawn 
to the fire, and indulged in the most un- 
usual luxury, to me, of resting — I believe 
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even dosing at intervals — ^with a volume of 
Mrs. Browning's poems, including '* Little 
Mattie," in my hands. 

It could not have been more than eleven 
o'clock, when I was startled from a par- 
ticularly pleasant semi-unconscious state, 
which idleness and the warmth of the fire 
liad induced, by a ring, almost loud enough 
to wake the dead, of the front-door bell. 
I knew it was the visitor's bell, and jump- 
ing up in a flutter of irritation, I was open- 
ing my own door, to say, " Show whoever 
it is into the drawing-room," when I nearly 
fell into the arms of Dr. Marsden, whom 
my stupid housemaid was officiously usher- 
ing in to me. 

''Good morning," he said, in his very 
musical voice, and with something pro- 
vokingly debonnaire in his manner, as he 
glanced at my ruffled head, and, I suspect- 
ed, unpresentable aspect generally. *' I 
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have to apologise for intruding on a lady 
so early, but I am on my way to Abbey- 
gates, and I thought you would like news 
of our friend Mrs. Graham/' 

'* Oh, pray come in I" I stammered, wish- 
ing him at the Antipodes, or myself ten 
fathoms deep under the earth. *' Papa 
started for Woodleigh an hour ago ; I 
wonder you did not meet him, I am 
afraid I have been half asleep over the 
fire, and that I have made myself an object 
of derision. Will you excuse my untidi- 
ness, or shall I go and renovate while I 
give you the morning paper ?" 

'' Oh, I hate the morning paper 1" he 
said, laughing softly, and, in a little autho- 
ritative way, leading me back to my couch ; 
*' and as for your appearance. Miss New- 
ton, it needs neither renovation nor apology. 
I always think children and fair women 
look especially attractive when wakened 
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abruptly from sleep, with tumbled locks 
and a pretty rose-flusli on their cheeks. 
Oh ! don't imagine I am going in for stupid 
flattery," he added, seeing, I suppose, that 
the " rose-flush," or, more likely, the brick- 
dust red, was deepening on my cheeks — 
** I am really considering you wholly in an 
artistic point of view." 

*' I would prefer just now that you did 
not consider me at all," I said, with some 
bluntness, for no one cares to be stared 
at, artistically or otherwise, who is con- 
scious of looking untidy and hideous. 
" But how is dear Mrs. Graham this morn- 
ing ? You came to tell me about A^r." 

'' Yes," he answered, suppressing a smile 
this time, '* and I am pleased to report 
somewhat favourably of her bodily condi- 
tion, at any rate. She slept during a few 
hours of the night, and took a little break- 
fast this morning, and though we believe 

g2 
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she only, at present, seeks to gain enough 
strength to get up and go to the poor 
child's room, still we are glad and thankful 
that the strength should come to her any- 
how. Colonel Graham is devoting himself, 
heart and soul, to the task of comforting 
his wife, forgetting for the time his own 
sh2|,re in the sad bereavement. That is a 
splendid man. Miss Newton. I cannot 
tell you how I admire him." 

" Yes, indeed," I assented warmly, " he 
is disinterestedness itself. But I am so 
glad Mrs. Graham is even a shade better. 
I hope she will see my father. Do you 
think she will ?" 

'* I hope she will," he said, with evident 
sincerity. ''I know the Colonel wishes 
her to do so, and will urge it all he can. 
I am vexed that I should have missed Dr. 
Newton a second time, but I came over 
some fields I was familiar with, avoiding 
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the high road entirely. I am a great lover 
of English fields and lanes, and never feel 
happier than when I am walking and 
dreaming quite alone in them." 

*' Even in Winter 2" I asked, " when the 
trees and hedges are leafless, and the fields 
ploughed up and marshy, and the paths 
wet and sodden." 

'* Yes, even then," he said, " because I 
can picture what they will be a few months 
later, and because the utter stillness and 
solitude to which they are generally con- 
demned in Winter is soothing and delight- 
ful to my spirit. But you, who are such 
a lover of the country too, Miss New- 
ton, must understand something of all 
this." 

" How do you know I am a lover of the 
country?" I inquired, in astonishment. 
*'I am sure nothing was said on that sub- 
ject during the walk of yesterday." 
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" No," he replied ; *' but I know it, never- 
theless. Don't you remember how I ex- 
cited your curiosity by some vague allu- 
sions I made to my interest in the study of 
a particular character ? Well, Miss New- 
ton, I will tell you now that the character 
I meant was your own. My good cousins 
at Abbeygates, who hold you very close to 
their warm, simple hearts, have, from your 
first coming to Lidmere, written so much 
about you that I could not fail to have 
caught a portion of their enthusiasm — al- 
ways, you understand, in an abstract, 
unpresuming way — and to have tried, as 
I said last night, to fit together the dis- 
jointed pieces of the puzzle, with a view of 
making a perfect and harmonious whole. 
This, you see, has had the effect of lessen- 
ing, to such an extent, the distance which, 
as strangers, would naturally have existed 
between us, that I fear I may have seemed 
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wanting, during our brief intercourse, iu 
that ceremonious reserve which is usual 
in our reserved country till people have 
known each other some considerable time. 
If it has been so, Miss Newton, you must 
forgive me, in consideration of my frank 
avowal. Do you ?" 

The Longfellow smile was too much for 
me — ^poor, weak fly, hovering close to the 
spider's web, that I was ! — and I said, with 
all dignity and " stand off " armour laid 
aside — 

" The offence is not suflGlciently clear to 
me, Dr. Marsden, to justify the proffer of 
forgiveness. But I am surprised that the 
dear old ladies at Abbeygates should have 
found leisure or inclination to write about 
me, when they had Mildred to dilate upon. 
She is beyond all dispute a most original 
and puzzling creature." 

*' Oh," he replied, laughing, " I know, of 
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course, a good deal of that wild school- 
girl hoyden too, but I consider her still in 
embryo. She may develop into anything — 
good, bad, or indifferent. As yet her 
money is undoubtedly the most attractive 

* 

part about her." 

'* Indeed it is not 1" I exclaimed warmly, 
indignant that anybody should speak thus 
of poor Mildred. "She has many faults, 
but they are those of her southern nature, 
and of her bad training. She has a 
hundred excellent qualities, and one of 
the most affectionate hearts I ever met 

« 

with." 

" And, best of all, she has a true and 
faithful friend in you, Miss Newton,'' he 
said, gravely enough this time. "I am 
sorry I shall not see the young lady during 
my present visit to Lidmere, I can quite 
understand her being worth a little patient 
investigation." 
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The morning was fast wearing on, and 
though I cannot deny that I enjoyed the 
society of the man I had not succeeded in 
hating, still I began to wonder if he ever 
meant to go. I supposed he liked the 
luxury of an easy-chair and a warm fire, 
as compared with the chill outward atmo- 
sphere, and that he liked talking was a 
self-evident fact, which would have been 
patent to the most obtuse observation. 

When he saw Mrs. Browning's book on 
my sofa, he took it up and began to read 
aloud favourite passages of his own, read- 
ing them to perfection, as such an en- 
thusiast would be sure to do, and in that 
deep melodious voice which almost equalled 
the strains he drew forth whenever his 
fingers touched any instrument of music. 

I was fast losing myself in drinking in 
the flowing numbers of the queen of poets, 
and in gaining, from his occasional com* 
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ments, new ideas in connection with them, 
when my father's gig rattled up noisily to 
the door, and that dear, busy, practical 
man a little later put his head in at my 
door, and, before he took in that I was not 
alone, said — 

''Conny, you need not go to Woodleigh 
to-day. Mrs. Graham would scarcely see 
me, but she is better than I expected to 
find her — eh, my dear, what a blind old mole 
I must be getting ! I never discovered 
that you had a visitor." 

" Dr. Marsden, papa," I hastened, with, 
I am sure, a crimson face, to say, as the 
younger doctor rose and went with frankly 
outstretched hand towards the elder. " He 
called on his way to Abbeygates to tell me 
how Mrs. Graham was, and " 

" And has been beguiled into staying a 
most unreasonable time," interrupted my 
guest, filling up the pause I stupidly made^ 
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*'by the charms of your daughter's so- 
ciety, Dr. Newton. Well, I am delighted 
to shake hands with my successor at last/' 
he added, in his gracious, pleasant way ; 
"I began to think there was a fatality 
against our meeting, but better late than 
never.'* 

"Quite so," said my dear old father, 
who looked such a big uncouth giant by 
the side of this slight, graceful young man ; 
" but my time is too precious for drawing- 
room civilities. I can give you a lift in 
my gig as far as Abbeygates, if you like, 
and I shall be glad if you can come in and 
have a quiet dinner with me and Constance 
at six to-morrow evening. Are you ready 
to start now ?" 

"Oh, quite ready," said Dr. Marsden, 
in a tone that amused me by its suggest- 
iveness of extreme unreadiness. And then 
he gave one glance at the cheerful fire. 
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another at Mrs. Browning, and a third at 
me, and with the slightest of all shrugs of 
his shoulders murmured good-bye, and 
followed my blunt father out of the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A BIT OP FOOLISHNESS. 

T WORKED hard all the remainder of 
-*- that day, not because I was in a work- 
ing mood, but because I was not quite at 

peace with myself ; I had a vague unde- 
fined weight, scarcely strong enough for 

remorse, but strong enough to trouble me 
a good deal, upon my conscience, and ex- 
tending thence to my spirits. I was al- 
most inclined to think that I had been 
making a fool of myself, in listening for 
half a long morning, with complacency and 
pleasure, to " the voice of the charmer " in 
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the shape of an idle young man who, 
having given up his work in Kfe, might 
possibly feiBl himself justified in reading 
sentimental poetry and talking romance 
by the hour together, in a lady's drawing- 
room. But it was abundantly clear to me 
that I had no sort of right to be that lady. 
I had not been brought up to snatch 
greedily at any of life's tempting fruits, 
or to expect that the milk and honey, 
flowing in its greenest valleys, was for my 
hands to gather and eat. It seemed nearly 
as strange to me, while I was drudging about 
my domestic matters in the latter part of 
that day, to remember how I had spent the 
morning, as it must have seemed to Cin- 
derella, on her return to her rags and 
menial duties, to recall the hours wherein 
she had figured as a fair and lovely lady 
in the royal palace, and been distinguished 
by the notice of the prince. 
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I was glad wben my father came home 
in the evening, that I might talk a little to 
him — ^you have been told that I never 
talked much to the poor weary man — and 
so get away from myself. 

He did not happen to mention Dr. 
Marsden for some after he was in. He 
naturally thought I should be anxious to 
hear all he could tell me about Mrs. Gra- 
ham and Woodleigh, and he grew even 
more eloquent than my guest of the morn- 
ing had been in descanting on the virtues 
of the husband and father, who had come 
out in this crisis so grandly, and with such 
flying colours, that his friends could only 
look on and admire and wonder. 

At last my father, in a pause between 
his meat and cheese, said abruptly, 

" I have given you no time yet, Conny, 
to appeal to my paternal sympathy hpropos 
of the visitor I found with you this mom- 
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ing. I knew I was earning your cordial 
gratitude by taking him away at once. 
Had he been boring you a great 
deal ? " 

'' Oh, not so very much at the time,'* I 
answered, an instinct of sincerity urging 
me to this qualified admission, '* but I have 
been dissatisfied with myself ever since. I 
am so unaccustomed, you know, to wasting 
a single minute in the early part of the 
day." 

'' But you could not help his staying, 
my dear," said that precious man opposite 
to me, with a view of consoling. " You 
are not sufficiently intimate with him yet 
to have justified your telling him he was a 
hindrance and a nuisance at that hour of 
the day. I dropped him at Abbeygates, 
which gave us little time for conversation ; 
but he struck me as a pleasant young 
fellow, and certainly good-looking enough, 
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Conny, to turn a considerable number of 
weak women's heads." 

" Yes," I assented, with a mental note 
to the effect that I would pluck out my 
right eye rather than that he should turn 
mine, " we knew beforehand that he must 
be handsome from his striking likeness to 
Longfellow. "What do you wish ordered 
for dinner to-morrow, papa ?" 

My father looked up and laughed aloud. 

''My dear, what a question! As if I 
cared. Why, Conny, you are a perfect 
housekeeper, and might be trusted to 
order dinner for half a hundred people. I 
don't suppose this young ex-doctor is a 
special epicure." 

" But I meant," I said, a little unreason- 
ably vexed at being laughed at, " to ask 
whether you intended entertaining him as 
you would an absolute stranger, or as one 
whom you have had professional business 
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with, and with whose friends and relatives 
you are already on intimate terms." 

" Oh, the last, Conny, the last, of course," 
was the quick reply. "No ceremony 
whatever is needed. Give us a joint and 
a currant dumpling, and I will see that he 
has a good bottle of wine. Don't put 
yourself out of the way, my dear, the 
least bit in the world." 

I had no predetermined intention of 
doing so— for indeed why should I ? Dr. 
Marsden was not going to be my guest. 
Nevertheless, when the next morning 
came, and my intelligent cook presented 
herself, in the neatest of white aprons, for 
orders, I discovered that I was in a most 
wavering and undecided frame of mind, 
and instead of at once giving the good wo- 
man a simple bill of fare and dismissing 
her, I fixed my eyes dreamily upon that 
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spotless apron, and waited for counsel or 
inspiration. 

My dear unsophisticated father had cer- 
tainly cut the matter short, or had meant 
so to do, by suggesting a joint and a cur- 
rant dumpling ; but this was too ridiculous. 
There must be either soup or fish to begin 
with, and there must also be an entrSe or 
two, if only to show Dr. Marsden that I 
knew what dining in civilized society was, 
and then, for sweets, there must be, at 
any rate, a little variety, and a little 
elegance, not including the currant dump- 
ling which had floated insinuatingly before 
the mental vision of the giver of the 
feast. 

"I wish you would help me, Philips," I 
said at last, gaining no hints from the 
white apron, and fancying my subordinate 
was staring at me more than usual ; " I 

h2 
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am very stupid this morning, and I can 
think of nothing beyond a cod's head and 
shoulders with oyster sauce." 

" And a very pretty dish too, miss," re- 
plied Philips with enthusiasm — " when it's 
to be had, leastways, which in this poky 
little town one can never answer for. And 
after that, miss, or any other fish we may 
have the luck to meet with, what would 
you choose to have ?" 

" Oh, dear !" I exclaimed, once more 
tempted to wish Dr. Marsden at Jericho, 
*' I really don't know. What do you think 
of a couple of boiled fowls with a tongue 
for one end of the table, and a roast 
haunch of mutton at the other ?" 

Philips pursed up her lips, and assumed 
a most deferential air. 

" Certainly, miss, if you please, only I 
understood from master that it was to be 
quite a plain dinner. I shall be happy to 
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do my best in cooking whatever you like 
to order/' 

I did not admire her manner exactly, 
and I replied a little sharply — 

*'That is understood, and I was not 
aware that I was ordering anything btit a 
plain dinner. I shall decide, then, upon 
the fowls and the mutton, and for sweets 
you can get ajelly and some little knick- 
knacks from the confectioner's, to save 
labour for yourself. This will leave you 
time to make a few rissoles, and perhaps a 
dish of sweetbreads as entrees ; I want no- 
thing beyond, Philips, and you can start 
for your marketing as soon as you are 
ready." 

Philips made a deep curtsey — it was the 
first time she had ever done so in my ser- 
vice — and retired ; and I, still irritated at 
not having been met half-way in my laud- 
able efforts to justify my father s praises of 
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my housekeeping, sat down to a basket 
full of needlework in a kind of defiant 
mood, the defiance extending, and indeed 
chiefly addressed, to some second voice 
within me which would go on charging me 
with undue fussiness and anxiety about 
the dinner at which I was to preside in the 
evening, and the details of which were not 
even yet arranged to my satisfaction. 

I wanted, above everything, some flowers 
for the centre of the table. I was certain 
Dr. Marsden would appreciate flowers 
more than all the delicacies in the shape of 
food I could provide for him. But our gar- 
den was absolutely bare, except for some 
half-blown laurustinas and a pale prim- 
rose or two, with the whole of which floral 
specimens I could not have filled a wine- 
glass. There was, I knew, a very good nur- 
seryman in Lidmere, and Philips would 
have to pass it in her marketing ; but I was 
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too great a coward (after my recent scene 
with this provoking woman) to ask her to 
order a hothouse bouquet for me. She 
might think half a dozen curtseys, and 
going from my presence backwards, not 
too much to express her sense of my mag- 
nificence. Anyhow, I dared not risk it; 
and yet I craved those flowers — sweet- 
scented, elegant, and suggestive as they 
would be — with a most foolish and childish 
craving. 

This grew, as all weaknesses that are 
not resisted have a habit of growing, while 
I sat alone over my monotonous sewing, 
and at about twelve o'clock, easily per- 
suading myself that I wanted a turn in the 
fresh air, I put on my bonnet and went 
out in the direction of the florist's. I only 
meant just to see what flowers he had, 
and to ascertain their price. I would not 
commit an extravagance for the world, and 
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there was a vague fear, too, that my father, 
though not much given to observation, 
might detect so unusual an addition to his 
dinner-table as an epergne of the choicest 
flowers, and laugh at me. 

In the meanwhile, I examined, with ever- 
deepening admiration, some freshly cut 
bouquets of geraniums, mignonette, and 
lovely white primulas, the whole sur- 
rounded by maiden-hair fern, and my pru- 
dence melted like wax before such tempt- 
ing objects. With a hurried " I will take 
this, please," and a sigh that must have 
been from that second self within me, I 
drew forth my purse and laid down five 
shillings on the counter. The man 
thanked me, put a second sheltering paper 
round my fragile purchase, and bowed me 
out of his shop. 

I walked home very quickly, and in 
dread of meeting anybody I knew. Of 
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course there was no reason on earth why 
I should do so, as the worst that could be 
said of me would be comprised in the old 
pithy sentence, ** A fool and his money are 
soon parted;" but for all this, I was 
unfeignedly glad when I shut my own 
front door upon myself and my beauteous 
burden, and had leisure to smell at it and 
devour it to my heart's content. 

When I had arranged it in a very hand- 
some epergne we had brought with us 
from London, but had never used in my 
memory, I was delighted with the effect, 
and, keeping it for the present in the room 
1 was occupying, I looked at it from time 
to time, and always repeated in doing so — 

*'Why, five shillings was really fabu- 
lously cheap." 

And yet in my whole life before I had 
never spent one shilling on flowers — a 
sixpenny nosegay from Covent Garden 
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having been esteemed in our London days 
a luxury we ought only to indulge in once 
a week. 

My good, slaving father was however 
making money pretty rapidly now, and he 
allowed me so liberal a sum for house- 
keeping that I generally had a tolerable 
fund in reserve. I had bought the flowers 
out of this, and, as I have said, I chose to 
think that they were fabulously cheap. 

After all I have recorded of my pains- 
taking concerning the dinner, and my 
craze about expensive flowers to give it a 
graceful finish, my readers may expect to 
be told that I made an elaborate toilette 
to match the rest of my preparations. 
But I am happy to say I was not guilty of 
such bad taste and vulgarity as this. I 
put on a perfectly plain black silk, and 
did not add a single ornament. One scar- 
let geranium I abstracted from my bou- 
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quet, and fastened with a leaf or two into 
my waist-band, which relieved the extreme 
sternness of my costume and looked fresh 
and nice. 

Then I went down and superintended 
the laying of the table in our small but 
pretty dining-room, and, carrying in the 
epergne myself at last, was startled for the 
moment by the really elegant effect of the 
whole. 

I wished now very much that my father 
would come in first, that I might exhibit 
my handiwork to him in private, and that 
he might recover from any little surprise 
it would probably cause him. It was not 
at all unlikely that, if he only first saw my 
table when he entered the dining-room 
with his guest and myself, he might 
exclaim, in his blunt, blundering fashion, 
''Why, Conny, what on earth have you 
been about ? Did you think I was going 
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to receive the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress?" or something that would be 
equally outrageous and equally embarrass- 
ing to poor me. 

As it happened, Dr. Marsden arrived 
first, and I had to betake myself to the 
drawing-room to receive him, and to leave 
the dining-room to its fate. 

After telling me that Mrs. Graham was 
about the same as yesterday, he apologised 
for being rather early, but said he had 
been at Abbeygates for the greater part of 
the afternoon, and had calculated on the 
distance between his cousins' house and 
ours being longer than it really was. 

''And then, too/' he added, with the 
smile that was unlike any other smile I 
ever saw (I could not help seeing and 
feeling this), "your excellent father snap- 
ped me up yesterday morning and whirled 
me off in such a sudden and peremptory 
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manner that I felt defrauded of a part of 
my visit to his daughter. I am no philoso- 
pher, Miss Newton, and I did consider it 
hard lines to be torn from a delicious fire, 
and from Mrs. Browning, and — from you." 

There was a marked and significant 
pause before the last two words which 
brought the red to my face, and made me 
vexed with the speaker of them for a mo- 
ment. He saw this, with the quick intuition 
which enabled him, more than most men, 
to detect instantly when he had committed 
a mistake. 

" It was no wonder," he went on to say, 
" because I have the reputation, and I be- 
lieve I deserve it, of being an inveterate 
talker, and you. Miss Newton, had proved 
yourself a most admirable and patient 
listener. I am sure I must have tired you 
dreadfully. Your white cheeks and droop- 
ing eyelids haunted me all the day after." 
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" A most needless persecution on their 
part," I said, laughiug, "for I went to 
work when you left with papa, and never 
ceased till evening. I had been unusually 
idle before you came, and my hurt con- 
science had to be appeased." 

" Ah ! you are a great lover of work, I 
know," he observed, in a tone of interest 
that could not but flatter from its apparent 
warmth and sincerity. " I wish I was ; 
but from my boyhood I have always 
shrunk from trouble and exertion, excus- 
ing myself on the plea of physical inefl&ci- 
ency. I am beginning, however, to think 
that it is just laziness, and a tendency 
to dream away the working hours of a life 
that was given me to work in. I must ask 
you for the secret of finding pleasure in 
labour for mere labour's sake.'' 

*' Begin to labour," I replied, "and the 
secret will soon be your own. Can you 
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not, now your health is improved, resume 
your profession in a new neighbourhood ? 
Doctors, of all people, have such a field of 
usefulness open to them. If I had been a 
man, I should have loved to be a doctor." 

" Should you indeed !" he said, with a 
little expressive shrug. '* It is not pleas- 
ant work, however, I assure you. Miss 
Newton. I fairly hated it except for the 
friends it procured me. No, I could not 
be a doctor again. I should not so much 
mind taking up music as a profession if it 
were more gentlemanly. By-the-by" — 
looking all round the room — " where is 
your piano? You play and sing, of 
course ?" 

'* I have no piano," I said, " and I neither 
play nor sing. A terrible confession, is it 
not ?" 

" A most unusual one, at any rate," he 
answered, and, I was positive, in a voice of 
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regret and disappointment. " But do you 
not care, then, for music ?" 

'* Very much for some kinds of music/^ 
I told him, my thoughts reverting to those 
delicious strains I had listened to on the 
morning of Evelyn Graham's death. '* I 
love the organ always, and I am fond of 
singing. Mildred Earnshaw is a very 
accomplished musician." 

'' So my cousins have informed me, but 
they never said you did not play. It is a 
great pity." 

I was going to remark that I had never 
hitherto deplored it, in the engrossing 
though humbler occupations of my busy 
life, when the sound of my father's voice 
in the hall scattered every other thought, 
except the one of my elegant dinner-table 
and its possible effect upon the dear man 
who was giving the dinner. 

He had just time, after a hurried toilet, 
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to corae in and greet his guest, when the 
already delayed meal was announced. Dr. 
Marsden gave me his arm ; I struggled to 
compose my features into a dignified 
quietness in case of the worst, and, fol- 
lowed closely by my father, who said he 
was tired and hungry, walked, with my 
unconscious escort, tremblingly into the 
dining-room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MY FATHER ENTBETAINS A DINNEE GUEST. 

TTAVING indicated to Dr. Marsden his 
-*--*- seat, and taken'my own, I ventured 
a timid glance towards the head of the 
table, and found that my father was just 
preparing to say grace — a duty he never 
omitted. This was a relief to me. He 
had evidently been able to command his 
feelings thus far, and perhaps good taste 
and pity for me would influence him in re- 
fraining from open observation on what 
his eyes beheld till he had me alone with 
him again. 
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When, however, the silver dish cover 
was removed, and a really magnificent 
cod's head and shoulders exposed to view 
(I am sure Philips had taken a delight in 
exceeding my orders), he turned and gave 
me, while brandishing the fish slice, one 
expressive look, and I knew that he had 
taken in every detail of my costly and fool- 
ish display — I began to think it foolish 
now — and would indemnify himself for 
his present forbearance towards me by 
unlimited teasing and quizzing by-and- 

by. 

Still T was spared for the moment, and 
altogether as regarded our guest, and this 
was something to be thankful for. He, 
of course, saw nothing out of the way in 
the dinner set before him, and was no 
more favourably impressed by it than he 
would probably have been unfavourably 
impressed had I condemned him to the 

i2 
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plain joint and the currant dumpling. He 
admired my flowers, and asked me inno- 
cently what apparatus I employed for heat- 
ing my conservatory. When I said, with 
cheeks that must have rivalled my own bit 
of scarlet geranium, that I had no conserv- 
atory, and that they were bought flowers, 
my father nearly choked — ^he was eating 
cod at the same time — in his efforts not to 
laugh aloud. But after this I had no 
further trials in reference to the dinner. 
Everything was well cooked, and seemed 
to be appreciated by both gentlemen, and 
the wine was the very best our cellar could 
produce, and amongst the little reserve 
stock kept by my father, who drank none 
himself, fer special occasions. He made a 
show of pouring a little in his glass when 
he was entertaining a wine-drinker, but 
there was no reality in it, and I had to 
take rather more than I wanted myself 
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that Dr. Marsden might not think he 
was emptying the decanters. 

When the fish was removed, and the first 
edge of my dear father's appetite removed 
with it, he became talkative and communi- 
cative, our guest having up to that time 
been doing a considerable deal of small 
dinner talk with me alone — out of respect, 
no doubt, for his tired host's exhaustion 
and hunger. 

But now my father told us that he had 
come last from Woodleigh, that Mrs. Gra- 
ham was still exciting her husband's 
keenest anxiety by her stony indifference 
to everything, and her refusal to leave for 
a minute during the day the room that 
held the little flower-enshrouded cofl&n. 
She had what small amount of food they 
could prevail on her to take carried to her 
there, but would speak to no one except her 
husband, and only in monosyllables to him. 
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" There has been," added my father, 
" that good creature, Miss Brown, hover- 
ing patiently about the house all day, in 
hopes of being admitted to speak a 
word of comfort to the poor desolate 
woman, but she won't have her near her, 
even to look at Evelyn, and one would 
think, judging from present appearances, 
that the gentlest and most docile creature 
in the world had grown suddenly, under 
her calamity, into one of the coldest and 
hardest. The Colonel took me in, without 
warning, to where she sat alone in her un- 
fathomable sorrow ; but she only gave me 
her hand in an utterly dull, listless way, 
and for all answers to my inquiries said 
that nothing ailed her, and that she wanted 
no doctoring." 

" I always foresaw this if she lost Eve- 
lyn,'' said Dr. Marsden feelingly ; " Mrs. 
Graham is one of those women, and they 
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are not rare, who love their children with 
a passion woven into their very being. 
She is a godly woman, I am certain, and 
yet she resents having this last and fairest 
taken from her." 

''And it is surely natural, even if lack- 
ing in pious submission," asserted my 
large-hearted and sympathizing father. 
" She will not be condemned for it by the 
Friend above, who can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. But I do wish,'* 
he added, reverting to his professional 
interest in the matter, " that we could get 
her to shed a whole bucketful of tears. 
Hang it ! women are usually ready enough 
to weep on the slightest provocation ; — over 
the death of a pet kitten ; but this poor 
soul, who has lost more than the value of 
a world, cannot cry at all. I don't in the 
least see what we are to do with her." 

" After the funeral she should, if possi- 
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ble, be got out of the neighbourhood," 
suggested the younger doctor, speaking 
not, of course, professionally, but as a 
friend ; *' there is nothing like total change 
in these cases " 

"Nothing," agreed my father. "The 
Colonel and myself have talked it over to- 
day — and, by-the-by, Conny," turning to 
me, " he asked if I thought you could be 
bribed or coaxed to go away with them if 
they do go. It would be to the seaside, 
and you have never seen the blue ocean in 
all your life. Picture that. Dr. Marsden, in 
this age of locomotion ! My little town- 
bred girl here has actually never seen a 
wave." 

" I envy her beyond expression, then, 
her first view of one," he said, quite en- 
thusiastically. "It wiU be a glorious 
revelation of the beautiful to one who will 
look upon it both with the artistic eye and 
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the poetic imagination. What do you say 
about accepting the invitation, Miss New- 
ton ?" 

'*Ah, what do you say, Conny?" re- 
peated my father, as a great rush of 
thoughts and suggestions went through my 
brain. " I could easily spare you for such 
a treat, even if it were for a month, or 
longer. You would like to go ?" 

" We will talk it over when I have had 
time to reflect, papa," I said, not caring 
that our guest should hear all the pros and 
cons in the matter that had rapidly 
occurred to me. " I believe I should like 
it immensely, if you would not miss me at 
home." 

*' I did not say I should not miss you, 
puss," he answered, affectionately, and 
fearing I had been hurt, "only that I 
could spare you for your own enjoyment, 
and the comfort of our friends. Anyhow, 
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I promised Colonel Graham that you 
should go up to Woodleigh to-morrow 
with the chance of the wife seeing you. 
Nurse thinks she will." 

" I will go, of course," I said ; and hand- 
ing something to Dr. Marsden as I spoke 
I could not help noticing that he looked 
pleased, though he forbore joining any 
more in our dialogue, which terminated 
then, and was succeeded by a general and 
lively conversation during the remainder 
of our meal. 

I left the gentlemen together early, and 
saw nothing further of them till, at about 
ten o'clock, Dr. Marsden, who had been 
smoking and chatting with his host in the 
library, came alone into the drawing-room 
to wish me good night. I was reading by 
the light of a shaded lamp, and in point of 
fact had been greatly enjoying my quiet 
evening, but he looked at me with a very 
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friendly pity in his earnest, searching eyes, 
and said how lonely I seemed — was not 
my whole life rather lonely ? 

I replied that it was necessarily so, but 
not in the least unhappy on this account. 

*'No,'' he said, "because you have such 
abundant resources in yourself, and dwell, I 
am pretty sure, in a world of your own creat- 
ing ; but I don't think it is quite good for 
you to be so solitary, Miss Newton " — as I 
was about to give a decided contradiction to 
this statement — "you are coming out to 
Woodleigh to-morrow. May I call and 
fetch you ? I am sleeping at Abbeygates 
to-night." 

For one moment I paused. I was not 
in doubt as to whether I should like the 
walk with Dr. Marsden for a companion, 
but I was in doubt as to whether I should 
be wise in accepting his offer. I was be- 
ginning to mistrust myself, and the sensa- 
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tion was humiliating and painful to me. 
But h^ waited for an answer, and presently 
I said, with all the graciousness I could 
assume, because of the apparent ungra- 
ciousness of the words I was about to 
speak — 

" Thank you very much, but my time is 
so uncertain that I would rather go alone. 
I mean this, Dr. Marsden, therefore please 
don't fancy I want to be urged on the 
subject. Forgive my candour. People 
who live much alone, you know, are apt 
to get questionable manners. Good night." 

I held out my hand with a smile, and 
he took it without smiling at all. 

'' Good night, Miss Newton," were the 
only words he said; but his voice was 
suggestive of keener disappointment than 
I could possibly suppose the occasion 
justified. 

I was sorry to have hurt him, but I had 
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gained one little triumph, over myself, and 
there was consolation for the present and 
hope for the future in this. 

Come what may, I would jealously 
guard my heart while the power to do so 
was still in my own hands. My good angel 
had shown me danger in the pathway I 
was treading, and whether this was small 
or gre^i^t, I was resolutely determined to 
retrace my steps. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



VERY WISE BES0LA1BS. 



Ti TY father, who had been waiting in 
-*-*-^ the hall to speed the parting guest 
with one of his choicest cigars, came into 
the drawing-room as soon as the latter 
was fairly off, and walked up to where I 
was still sitting with my book in my hand. 
" Poor little woman !" he said, stooping 
to kiss me, and this he rarely did except 
at morning and night, ''you must have 
had a dull evening. We ought to have 
invited at least one lady to keep you com- 
pany. I wish I had thought of asking 
Miss Brown."" 
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*' I have been quite happy, you dear old 
man," I replied, with a sudden keen sense 
of his extreme goodness to me. "I should 
not have cared to have Miss Brown." 

** No ? — then we might have coaxed the 
sisters from Abbeygates to have joined 
our party. Such a first-rate and elegant 
dinner, Conny, ought not to have been 
thrown away upon one young man. It 
was really perfection, my dear." 

He was not laughing at me yet, at any 
rate, and I said humbly — 

" I hope you did not think it overdone, 
papa. Of course the fish ;was three times 
as much as I meant to have ; but that was 
either cook's fault or the fishmonger's. 
For the rest, I was perhaps a little unduly 
anxious that your rival in this place should 
have a favourable impression of your 
hospitality and style of living. The 
flowers were certainly an extravagance; 
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but if you think it a very absurd one, I 
will pay for them out of my own pocket. 
I know you were nearly choking with 
laughter when our visitor asked me about 
my conservatory ; but you must acknow- 
ledge that they gave a finish and a tone 
to the table." 

" My dear child, I was delighted with 
the whole affair, aud, as you may have ob- 
served, ate like a wolf of all your good 
things myself. The conservatory question 
did amuse me, because you looked so un- 
necessarily shame-faced about it; but so 
far from letting you pay for the flowers, 
you silly child, I am going to give you a 
couple of sovereigns extra to help you out 
with the dinner. This is only fair, since 
the guest was of my inviting, and you had 
not even the advantage of his society 
during the evening." 

" I did not want it, papa," I said quick- 
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Ij, as he drew a chair beside me, and 
seemed in an unusually chatty mood, ' * nor 
do I want the extra money. You know I 
never spend my full housekeeping allow- 
ance, and I have abundance in hand at 
present for flowers and all." 

''Never mind, my dear, that is your 
affair. You shall have the two sovereigns, 
in any case, and you can buy yourself a 
new bonnet with them, if you like. You 
will want some freshening up if you go 
with the Grahams to the seaside. I hope 
you will decide on accepting their invita- 
tion.^' 

" I have decided, papa, dear," I said ; *' I 
mean to go if they really wish it. I think 
it will be very nice." 

" That is right," he answered kindly ; 
"I should have been so vexed had you 
missed such a chance. But now, Conny, 
don't you wish to hear my opinion of the 
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gentleman you call my rival ? We have 
had ample opportunity at last of finding 
out each other's strong and weak points, 
and you are usually interested in new and 
original characters." 

" Do you consider Dr. Marsden's an 
original character?" I asked, as I ex- 
changed my book for some needlework, 
and prepared to be instructed if I was not 
amused. 

" In some respects I do," said my father. 
*'He has read and thought more than 
most men of his age, and he can talk with- 
out pedantry or conceit. I quite agree 
with you, my dear, as to his unusually 
pleasant companionship. What he seems 
to lack is energy — enough to make a com- 
plete man of him — not intellectually, for 
his intellect and imagination constitute 
his great charm, but morally and physi- 
cally. An odd idea struck me, as we 
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talked together over our cigars, and that 
was what two first-rate characters could 
be made by mixing that of young Radcliff 
with that of Dr. Marsden. They form a 
most curious contrast, if you come to com- 
pare them— the first wanting a few more 
brains and having strength and energy and 
manliness to spare in any/quantity, and the 
last deficient in all these, and having 
brains enough for half a dozen. Give me 
credit for my funny notion, Conny, and 
tell me which of the two men, as repre- 
sentative characters, you prefer." 

I did not think it necessary to admit 
that I had been comparing them in my 
secret thoughts all the evening, and not 
for the first time since I had known Dr. 
Marsden, either — ^but I said lightly, 

'^It is a most dij£cult question to an- 
swer, papa, especially as I know, at 
present, considerably less of one than of 

k2 
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the other. If 1 spoke on superficial grounds, 
I should say Gilbert Radcliff is the simpler 
and the worthier nature, and Dr. Marsden 
the most fascinating. Thi^ last may be 
very worthy, too, but I think nearly every- 
body, certainly nearly every woman, would 
discover his fascinations first." 

I thought I was doing a little for myself 
in speaking out thus candidly and boldly. 
When we see a lion in our path there is 
no wisdom in trying to persuade ourselves, 
or others, that we take it for a harmless 
lamb. 

** Bravo ! Conny/' exclaimed my father, 
laughing, and patting me on the shoulder, 
*' you have hit the question nicely, I think, 
and had the courage to give a man you 
were prejudiced against, his due. Yes, 
I fancy, if the two were weighed in 
a scale to determine their actual moral 
worth, our old friend Gilbert — your old 
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friend, I should rather say — would prove 
the heavier cargo, as he undoubtedly 
would were bones and sinews in question." 
I pondered over this opinion, and over 
all my father had said of Heber Marsden, 
as I lay awake that night. Apart from 
what I had observed in my, as yet, limited 
intercourse with him, I had a veiy strong 
intuition that his nature would not in the 
long run harmonize with mine. I might 
— ^nay, I did — intensely admire his intellect 
and his poet face : I might be drawn near- 
er and nearer to him by the consciousness 
of his strange and rapidly developed 
interest in me ; I might as this grew — did 
I weakly suffer it to grow — come to love 
him, and to cleave to him as a woman 
loves and cleaves to the one man for whom 
she is content to lose the world; but I 
knew, by the help of an inner sight, that 
there would be a something lacking when 
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all was done, that Heber Marsden was not 
the man to whom I should be justified in 
committing my happiness for life. If my 
reader is inclined to imagine that such 
thoughts were altogether premature and 
vain, I can only say that they were not of 
spontaneous growth, but forced into exist- 
ence by many looks and words, over and 
above those I have recorded, and which 
compelled the conviction that Heber Mars- 
den was either the most accomplished and 
subtle male flirt that ever trifled with 
women's hearts, or that he had, however 
unexplainably, conceived a liking for me^ 
or the picture he had drawn of me before 
we met — that would probably, if we were 
much together, ripen into a strong attach- 
ment. There was a romance and a strange- 
ness about the whole affair, including my 
resolve to hate him and my immediate 
breaking of this resolve when I first saw 
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him, and heard his wondrous music, that 
had a dangerous charm for me. \ 

I was not blind to the actual state of 
things even now, and then his undisguised 
seeking of my society, his manifest inter- 
est in me and my life, his peculiar softness 
and tenderness of manner — all were help- 
ing or had helped to give this man a place 
in my thoughts which I did not mean him 
to occupy, from which, as I assured myself 
that wakeful night, I could thrust him 
easily now, if I only went the right way 
about it. 

I did not need in this wise determination 
to add to other reasons against encourag- 
ing his dawning liking for me, that of my 
old belief concerning the dear spinsters' 
wish to bring their cousin and niece to- 
gether. This might have influenced me a 
little had it stood alone ; but, as it was, I 
was armed with weightier arguments, and 
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I rarely, in those early days, remembered 
my first strong impression on the sub- 
ject. 

Waking the next morning, I remem- 
bered instantly that I had to go to Wood- 
leigh some time in the day, that I should 
probably see Dr. Marsden and be brought 
more or less under the influence of the 
temptation I was resolutely bent on re- 
sisting. He might, it was true, be away 
while I was there. His numerous friends 
and admirers in Lidmere would be craving 
a visit from their former adored doctor, 
who was certainly not indifferent to popu- 
larity, or he might be at the church, prac- 
tising on the unrivalled organ which, Mrs. 
Graham^had once told me, was his chief at- 
traction to Lidmere. If I did not posi- 
tively vmk I might miss seeing him to-day, 
it was only because I was going to Wood- 
leigh with the express object of accepting 
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an invitation that would remove me for 
awhile out of harm's way altogether. 

If the silly moth has no candle in sights 
it can scarcely bum its wings in the flame 
of it. 
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OOLONEL GBAHAM PRAISES HIS FBIEND. 

AS it turned out a fine bright day, I 
did not leave home till after an early- 
dinner, which consisted, and would consist 
for a week at least, of a rechauffe of 
that famous cod's head and shoulders. P 
would not give a single dish of it to my 
father, lest he should be reminded of the 
foolish extravagance he had so kindly 
condoned, and begin to indulge in the 
quizzing he had hitherto abstained from. 
I don't know why it was, but I had quite 
a peculiar shrinking from being quizzed 
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on the subject of Dr. Marsden, and I was 
always fearing, from my secret conscious- 
ness, I suppose, that my dear old father, 
who loved his joke, would discover some- 
thing to tempt him to make a dead set at 
me. 

Colonel Graham was looking out for me 

when I arrived, about three o'clock, at 
« 

Woodleigh. He reproached me for not 
having come to dinner, said his wife would 
see me for a few minutes by-and-by, and 
then began at once to speak about the 
seaside trip he hoped to accomplish 
shortly. I told him I should be only too 
happy to go with them, and he thanked 
me warmly, adding that nothing of their 
plan had been even broached to Mrs. 
Graham yet, nor would be till after the 
funeral, which would take place in two 
days' time. 

Then he made me sit down and have a 
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glass of wine, while he gave me some 
details concerning his poor wife's state, 
speaking, however, hopefully as to the 
future, if she could be prevailed on to 
leave- the neighbourhood and aU its sad 
associations for awhile. 

Finally, he introduced the subject of Dr. 
Marsden, asking me how I liked him (of 
course my answer was as guarded as 
sincerity would allow), and telling me that 
after the funeral he was going to stay at 
Abbeygates with his cousins. 

''He is making calls in the town now/' 
the Colonel added; "bat I expect him 
back to tea. He plays the organ a good 
deal when he is here for my poor Mary's 
comfort and soothing, though she never 
leaves tlie room, you know, and only catches 
the sounds as they float up to her. We are 
sure she likes it, because once she said to 
nurse, when the old woman took her dinner 
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in — ' Do you believe my angel is singing at 
this moment to such strains as those ? I 
think she is, and every now and then her 
precious voice seems to me, as I listen 
intently, to mingle with them. Dr. Mars- 
den does not play naturally. He is in- 
spired !' 

I said I did not wonder at her thinking 
so — that his playing was quite magical, 
and must, to real connoisseurs of music, 
be almost divine. His being here just 
now was a most fortunate circumstance. 

"Yes," said the genial Colonel. *'I 
assure you I feel it to be so. Oh ! he is 
a good, kind fellow, Miss Newton, and did 
a loving deed in coming over from Norway 
to please a little child, who was too far 
gone even to thank him when he got here. 
I fancy, if Marsden were plainer and 
rougher in his exterior, he would get 
more credit for being manly and worthy 
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of respect. His very handsome and refine- 
ed countenance actually tells against liim 
with some people/' 

I thought the Colonel meant that it told 
against him with me, and true to my 
resolve of never blinking facts in discuss- 
ing Heber Marsden with others, I replied 
frankly, 

** It ought not to do so. His face, though 
refined to a singular degree, does not 
indicate weakness of character. I should 
infer from it that he has a strong will and 
strong feelings; and, loving ease (he 
acknowledges to this), is perhaps too 
inclined to give the reins to both." 

" You are quite a female Lavater, Miss 
Newton/' smiled the Colonel, " and have, 
I fancy, judged our friend correctly. He 
is somewliat of an epicure in all things, 
loves ease, as you say, and pleasant sur- 
roundings, and material comforts, even 
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luxuries to some extent, not of course 
including the grosser kind, for his poet 
temperament saves him from that. He 
would never have done for a soldier, or for 
a camp life. The practical part of his own 
profession wearied and often revolted him, 
and yet there is plenty of good stuff in 
Heber Marsden, too, only his heart, being 
soft and tender as a woman's, and his 
imagination dominant over his whole 
mental organisation, he doesn't, in common 
everyday life, show to the advantage that 
he ought to do. Don't you know. Miss 
Newton, that there are a few people born 
into our plain, prosaic world who give one 
always the impression of having strayed 
into it by accident, who were intended for 
some more ethereal and idealistic planed ? 
Well, Heber Marsden is just one of these 
exceptional individuals, and he ought to 
find, as his companion through life, a 
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sympatlietic spirit, but who would unite 
with her sympathising and appreciative 
powers the measure of activity and energy 
in common things which he does not 
possess. If there is such a woman '' — ^here 
the Colonel gave unequivocal tokens of 
trying to hide that he had any personal or 
particular meaning, but failed signally — *' I 
can only say I hope, with all my heart, 
their paths will meet and become one." 

With a deadly fear that my face was be- 
traying my apprehension of his well-meant 
but clumsy allusion, I was about to flounder 
as clumsily into some remark about Mil- 
dred Bamshaw, when the hall bell rang, 
and with a sudden and pleased exclamation 
of *' By Jove ! there he is/' Colonel Gra- 
ham sprang up and went to meet his dear 
friend and guest in the lobby. 

I naturally concluded that the two 
gentlemen would come into the room 
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where I was, together, and I had determined 
to make their appearance a signal for ask- 
ing leave to go up to Mrs. Graham. But 
in a minute or two the Colonel returned to 
me alone. 

'' Marsden is tired," he said, " and, like 
all geniuses, proposes resting himself by 
grinding away at his art. In other words, 
he is going to his beloved organ in the 
library for half an hour. Will you stay 
here and rest yourself, or may I ascertain 
if Mary can see you now ?" 

I said I should be glad to go upstairs at 
once, if I might, because the evenings 
were short, and I should have to leave 
immediately after tea. 

" Leave after tea T' exclaimed the master 
of the house, '*why, what nonsense on 
such a mild Spring day, and when both 
Marsden and myself meant to enjoy the 
walk home with you by moonlight. You 
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will change your mind, dear Miss Newton, 
and stay with us as long as you can.'' 

" I cannot stay longer than I have said," 
I replied, struck by the fact that Dr. 
Marsden had not intended ofEering to be 
my sole escort again, "because I have 
engaged a fly from Lid mere to fetch me 
at six o'clock. Indeed, Colonel Graham " 
— as he was about to protest and expostu- 
late — "my cough is still troublesome, and 
I don't want to swell my poor father's list 
of patients any longer, and you will, you 
know, have quite enough of me by-and-by." 

"Fiddlesticks!" he said bluntly, "we 
have been shabbily done out of our walk 
— ^Marsden and I — and as for having 
enough of you by-and-by, tell that fib 
when we complain, Miss Newton. But 
come up to Mary now, as time is running 
on, and if a conveyance is ordered, why, I 
suppose you must go home in it." 
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The organ was pealing forth its most 
delicious strains when I was ushered into 



the half-darkened room where a pale mo- 
ther sat by the still uncovered coffin of 
her dead child. 

I went up and kissed her, she somewhat 
listlessly returning my caress, and then 
stood looking at the still lovely marble 
image of the lost Evelyn. 

" This is my last day," said Mrs. Graham, 
only for one moment removing her hungry 
eyes from the coffin. ''To-morrow at 
daybreak they will shut my angel away 
from me for ever. I have lived through 
so much that I suppose I shall live through 
this " (her tone was bitter as well as un- 
utterably pathetic) ; " but I wish God 
would have pity on me, and take me to 
Evelyn and all my other lost darlings. 
Life is hard to many, I know; but it is 
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hardest of all to a mother who is bereft 
and desolate.'' 

I sat down and tried to speak a few 
loving words — not comforting words — God 
alone could comfort such woe as hers — ^but 
just words expressive of affection and 
heart-felt sympathy, which, in another 
way, that divine music was expressing be- 
low. 

*' You are all very good to me, very pa- 
tient," she responded at length, "and I 
shall be able to feel grateful by-and-by. 
At present my heart is nothing but a 
stone, and I have no feeling beyond that 
of my own crushing misery. My poor, 
long-enduring husband made me promise 
to see you to-day, and I have done so; 
but you must forgive me if I am churlish 
and cold. I am really nearest being com- 
forted when I am alone with her^ and with 
that music, which takes me up to the 
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bright Heaven which has claimed her." 
After this, I had no excuse for staying 
with the stricken woman, and I went down 
to tell Colonel Graham of how little use I 
could be as yet, and to offer to preside at 
the tea-tray which had appeared, with its 
usual rigid punctuality, as the clock struck 
six. 

"Ah, do,'' he said eagerly, **for I miss 
poor Mary more at this hour than at any 
other, not to speak of my little bright- 
eyed Birdie, whom I miss grievously 
and constantly too; but the greater sor- 
row swallows up the less, and my dear 
wife^s state lies heaviest of all on my heart 
and spirits just now. Our Evelyn is be- 
yond the region of pain and sadness, but 
her mother may have years of mourning 
to go through before her rest comes." 

"But be sure strength will be given 
her," I said ; and then I said no more, as 
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Dr. Marsden joined us, looking subdued 
and quiet, and greeting me with more re- 
serve than he had yet manifested from the 
very beginning of our intercourse. Of 
course I was glad of it, but I wondered 
whether I had seriously offended him by 
declining to let him walk with me to Wood- 
leigh, and then I wondered whether his 
sensitive organization included an irritable 
temper, and then I wondered how far I 
might safely go in my graciousness to- 
wards him to restore peace between us, 
and finally I handed him his tea, and 
asked him some questions about his 
relatives at Abbeygates, whom, I add- 
ed, I had not seen for a length of 

« 

time. 

*' You will find a note from one of 
them on your return home," he said, smil- 
ing just as much as, and no more, than 
I had smiled. ''They complain of your 
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giving them so little of your society 
now your friend Mildred is absent, and 
they want you to see how the garden is 
getting on this mild, genial weather. They 
tell me you have quite a craze about their 
quaint old garden, Miss Newton." 

"I think it perfection," I answered 
warmly — " a spot for a poet to dream 
away his life in. My father declared I 
had lost my head when he took me round 
it for the first time. I had not quite done 
this, but I had seen it, I believe, in a 
dream years before. One does, you know, 
often see places and people in dreams that 
we are to see in reality later." 

" Or we fancy it, which comes to about 
the same thing,'' he replied, with the least 
touch of cynicism in his tone. ''Quite 
half our life is made up of illusions of one 
kind or another, you know, Miss Newton, 
and happy are those who never discover 
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that they are being deceived. You have 
read ' Phantasies/ of course." 

I confessed I had not ; and then Colonel 
Graham said he would lend it to me ; and 
then I busied myself with my duties at 
the tea-table, and allowed the two gentle- 
men to talk together. Dr. Marsden gave 
an account of the visits he had paid during 
the afternoon, and said, laughing and 
making a jest of his popularity, that he 
had been let in for so many engagements 
for dinners, teas, and luncheons, that if he 
stayed six months in Lidmere he could 
scarcely fulfil them all, 

''By Jove ! Marsden," commented his 
host, "I would not be in your shoes for 
the doubling of my half pay. It is all 
very well to be liked by one'a friends, but 
you young, good-looking bachelors, who 
are supposed to have saved money, are in 
danger of being devoured by the public. I 
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wonder you take it as easily as you do." 
'' Oh ! there is no great merit in accept- 
ing what is offered under the name of 
friendship," said the other, rejecting, as I 
considered he might well do, praise for 
not quarrelling with his sugar-plums. ** I 
am not sure that I would forego popularity 
if I could. One may doubt the entire 
genuineneBS of aU the smiles lavished upon 
one's self, but it is pleasant to be welcomed 
everywhere with a smile, nevertheless.'* 

*' So it must be," assented the Colonel, 
who was slow to admit a weakness in a 
man he liked as he liked Heber Marsden, 
*' and neither Miss Newton nor I can be 
hard upon you for loving the love of men 
and women. Did you, by-the-by, go to 
the church to-day ?" 

*' No, I had no time, but I shall play on 
Sunday. I long to have my hands on the 
dear old organ once more. I never feel 
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really inspired unless I am improvising on 
that matchless instrument. I believe it 
will tempt me to settle down, a solitary- 
hermit, in Lidmere at last I" 

''I wish it might," said the Colonel 
heartily, "unless you get a stronger 
temptation to do so, first — but here, I 
declare, is Miss Newton's vexatious and 
impertinent vehicle. / can't forgive her 
for having ordered it, and I hope you will 
be equally resentful." 

It was Dr. Marsden who led me out 
and handed me into my ofEending convey- 
ance. 

'^If I fail in being resentful," he said, in 
a low, deferential tone, " I take it out, 
Miss Newton, in being sorry ; but this of 
course is less than nothing to you who are 
perhaps anxious to teach me a lesson that 
e^en my popularity has a limit." 

'* Why should I presume to teach you a 
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lesson at all ?" I replied, as lightly as I 
could speak, being weakly annoyed that I 
had annoyed him. " I am not a teacher of 
anything, Dr. Marsden, only a learner, 
and a very slow one. Pray forgive me if 
I have appeared ungracious again — and 
good night.'* 

"Good night/' he repeated earnestly, 
detaining my hand for one moment. And 
then the door was shut, and the whip 
applied to the tired horse, and a sadly per- 
turbed and restless spirit whirled away 
into the gathering gloom of a purple, 
misty evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISS LAMB OOMES OUT AS A LBTTBB-WEITEE. 

rpHB letter from Miss Lamb being a 
-■- curiosity in its way, I give it verba- 
tim, remiuding my reader that the admir- 
able and interesting spinsters of Abbey- 
gates were educated at a period when it 
was as much a matter of course for lady 
letter-writers to underline, by way of 
emphasis, every second or third word of 
their compositions, as it was for them to 
be trained in the utter mistrust of every- 
thing and everybody not English. Here 
is the letter I found waiting for me on my 
arrival at home :— 
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" My deab Miss Newton, 

" We rejoice unfeignedly^ my 
sister and myself, in learning from our 
cousin Heber that you are well enough to 
be out once more. You have had a tedious 
attack, and we know by experience how in- 
fluenza depresses both mind and body o£ 
the sufferer from it, and makes a little 
change and cheerful society absolutely ne- 
cessary when the patient is convalescent. 
Now, my dear, we want you to come to us 
for the whole day of the funeral at Wood- 
leigh. Your spirits will naturally be de- 
pressed, vicariously^ on that melancholy 
occasion, and it would never do for you to 
spend thja day alone. Heber says you are 
far too much alone as it w, and he being, 
or having been, a medical man, must be 
esteemed good authority. We also greatly 
desire to have your excellent father to 
supper in the evening to meet his prede^ 
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cessor, who will by that time have joined us 
after the funeral! I must not forget to 
mention that the garden is beginning to 
look very bright and pretty^ the whole bed 
under the south wall being a sea of yellow 
crocuses and anemones^ and even some large 
Russian violets. Heber sat half an hour 
in the rustic Summer-house the other day, 
and said it was delicioics. You know he is 
nearly as enthusiastic " (this word had been 
written and crossed out twice before the 
writer had made sure of the spelling) '*as 
yourself about our garden. We are so 
pleased that you and your dear papa have 
made his acquaintance at last. We are 
longing to hear what you both think of him. 
And now, my dear, if you want di,\ij further 
inducement to come and spend a day with 
your attached friends at Abbeygates, let 
us bribe you with a letter received yester^ 
day from our beloved niece at present in 
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Florence. I daresay you will have one 
yourself soon, but in the meantime here is 
ours to interest and amuse you. We are, 
of course, dreadfully sorry that Mildred is 
not at home just now; but it cannot be 
helped, and perhaps she and our dear clever 
Heber might not have got on so well to- 
gether, as he seems disposed to get on with 
you, who are so clever and so sensible 
too. But I have spun out my intended 
note to a letter, and must now conclude, 
with our united kindest love ; and, in the 
hope of a speedy andjpfetwan^ meeting, 

" Eemain, 
*'My dear young friend, 

' * Your most affectionate 

" LuciNDA Lamb." 



I laid this gratifying communication 
down with a smile, and when my father 
came in told him of the invitation he was 
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to have, asking if there was aoy chance of 
his accepting it. 

" I suppose I must, for once in a way," 
he said. " The dear old ladies have evi- 
dently set their innocent hearts upon 
having me, and it would be a bad compli- 
ment to Marsden to decline. I am glad 
you will have an entire day's change, 
Oonny. You don't look quite your old 
self yet, and it will do you good to get a 
little petting from the sisters. This 
Woodleigh business has been depressing 
you sadly, I am afraid. When does the 
Colonel talk of making a start ?" 

"No mention of time as yet, papa," I 
answered, ''and my opinion is that there 
will be a greater difficulty with Mrs. 
Graham than they anticipate, when it 
comes to the point. The Colonel has 
heard of a very quiet, healthy little town 
on the coast, in South Wales, quite amongst 
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the mountains. He wants, I believe, to go 
there. Its primitive name is Towyn, and 
it is within a short distance of Barmonth. 
They say the sea at Towyn is splendid. I 
wish, you dear old man, you were coming 
too." 

"Ditto, my dear," he said, with a some- 
what rueful laugh ; " but doctors must 
wait for their holidays till they reach the 
land where there will be no patients to 
visit. We are not all as lucky as Marsden, 
who has turned his life into one long holi- 
day, and need never do anything more 
fatiguing than strum a tune on a piano or 
an anthem upon a organ, if he doesn't like. 
Don't you think, Conny, that young man 
must have been born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth ? Silver does not half express 
such good fortune as his." 

''But you know I don't consider the 
privilege to be idle in a working world, 
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good fortune, papa, and I doubt if he will, 
in the long run. Tou would not tolerate 
a life of unlimited leisure three months, as 
I have often heard you say, neither would 
it be good for you. It is not good for any 

man." 

" True, most true, my dear little busy . 
bee," he replied, with a sudden stretching 
out of his long, powerful arms to give a 
mild exercise to the thews and sinews with 
which he was so bountifully endowed, 
** what could I do with my great strength 
and vigour — God's own bestowments on 
me — if I did not work at least six days 
out of the week, and do a little service 
to my suffering fellow-creatures ? Oh ! 
Conny, it is a grand thing to have the 
power, as well as the will, to be helpful to 
others in a world where nearly all are 
wanting help. And then, child" — here 
the cheery voice grew low and reverential 
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— " we who are going down the hill of life, 
especially, have ever to bear in mind that 
* the night cometh when no man can 
work.' For my part, God not forsakiog 
me, I will die in harness." 

These were exactly the sentiments to 
which my own heart gave a cordial and 
unhesitating echo. I could not understand 
their non-existence in any man into whose 
frame the great Creator had breathed the 
breath of life. It was because I had dis- 
covered at least the germ of them in 
Gilbert Eadcliff, amidst all his temptations 
to indolence and effeminacy, that I 
admired and liked him, and might, had 
our social positions been less wide apart, 
and our opportunities of meeting more 
frequent, have come to regard him with a 
still tenderer interest. That Heber Mars- 
den, with his fine intellect, his intense 
appreciation of the beautiful, his upward 
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yearning towards all that was higli and 
noble in human nature (theoretically, at any 
rate), should be destitute of the love of 
work, struck me, now and ever, as one of the 
strangest of strange things ; and though it 
did not lessen the mysterious attraction by 
which from the first I was drawn to him, 
it constantly came into my thoughts, and 
acted as a warning finger in pointing me 
away from the road I was so strongly, and 
with such unaccountable infatuation, tempt- 
ed to tread. 

Having rested during the greater part 
of the next day, I was feeling altogether 
stronger and better on the morning I was 
to go to Abbeygates. It was a clear 
frosty atmosphere, not very cold, but just 
sufficiently bracing to give a tone to the 
nerves, and to make out-of-door exercise 
pleasant. But I was thinking too much 
of the Woodleigh ceremonial, and of what 
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I could imagine would be the anguish of 
that poor mother to-day, to derive the ad- 
vantage I might otherwise have done 
from external circumstances and sur- 
roundings. 

I did not start till I had seen my father 
off to Woodleigh, and then I dressed my- 
self, put up some work, and walked 
quietly through the old sleepy town, 
standing sometimes to look in at the shop- 
windows, because I seldom came into the 
streets, and I liked pretty things ; stand- 
ing always at the openings whence the 
bright river was visible, because I loved 
and admired its silvery brightness as much 
now as I had done on the first occasion of 
my walk with my father through the 
town ; and, during my whole leisurely pro- 
gress, speculating and wondering in a 
dreamy sort of way whether I should pass 
all my days at Lidmere, and if my tomb- 
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stone would announce ** To the memory of 
Constance Newton/' at last. 

I had a great idea that it would, and I 
assured myself now that I need desire no 
happier destiny. My father was depend- 
ent on me for his daily comfort and enjoy- 
ment; my duties had long been clearly 
marked out for me ; I had health, I had 
friends, I had a home where I could al- 
ways be mistress, and my responsibiUties 
and anxieties were easy enough for even 
my weak shoulders to bear. What more 
could any reasonable woman desire ? 

*'Hush, hush!" I said to a foolish, 
clamorous voice that seemed to be lifting 
itself up from some hidden depth of my 
being, and pleading its right to be heard 
— " hush, hush I pathetic voice of youth 
and womanhood. To the few of Eve's 
daughters, a full, crowned, blissful life — 
blissful, though some natural tears may 
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keep it green ; to the many, the straight, 
grey, lonely road, wherein is missed the 
chance of children rising up to call her 
blessed, and of husband also praising her. 
But, thank God, both roads may alike lead 
to the celestial golden city ! 

I lifted the latch of the postern gate 
amongst the ivy (as this last thought went 
its way, with a myriad other buried 
fancies), and stood within the garden I 
loved, thinking only how beautiful the 
world was. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

MISS PENELOPE OUTDOES HERSELF. 

rpHE house had put on quite a festive 
-^ dress in honour, as its mistresses 
said, of my coming to spend a whole day 
with them, and of their dear Dr. Newton 
taking his first meal under their roof. 
There were fresh flowers, such as the 
season produced, in all the vases ; a pretty 
new jardiniere, with hothouse plants, in the 
window; clean flowing muslin curtains 
under the sober green ones ; and, to crown 
the whole, the sisters themselves, in their 
dove-coloured silks and soft lace caps, 
looking as happy and as animated as 
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though some very great and good thing 
had suddenly befallen them. 

I think they did consider it a great 
and a good thing to have their dear 
Heber as a guest, and were charmed that 
my father and myself would now have 
abundant opportunities of learning to 
appreciate him. 

Almost before I could get my walking 
things off, and settle to my work, they, or 
rather Miss Lamb for them both, had 
assailed me with questions as to my opinion ' 
of their cousin. So kind and friendly of 
Dr. Newton to have asked him to dinner 
immediately after his arrival in Lidmere ; 
so nice of me to have presided at the table, 
and to have helped to entertain him. So 
beautifully everything had gone off (I 
wondered with secret amusement how he 
had put this last piece of information, and 
if it included the cooking to his satisfaction 
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of the Brobdingnagian cod's-head and 
sfioulders), and so entirely had dear Heber 
enjoyed himself on the occasion. 

"And there is nothing like a quiet 
family dinner for favouring intimacy," 
added Miss Lucinda, while Miss Penelope 
trotted to the side-board for cake and 
wine— which I must partake of whether I 
wanted such refreshments or not — " and 
you talk so admirably, my dear, that Heber 
could not fail to be charmed with your 
mental endowments, and you, on your 
part, would as inevitably find out and 
appreciate his. You think him very clever, 
do you not ?" 

" Oh ! very," I said, smiling, and hoping 
I should be able to answer all the questions 
as easily and briefly. 

"And attractive in his manners? A 
young man who rrmst win his way with 
everybody." 
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" I should think so. He seems to have 
endless resources." 

" That he undoubtedly has, dear boy ! I 
don't mean that he is a boy, you know, 
Miss Newton " (Miss Lamb's accuracy in 
speaking was often a little tedious), '* but 
we used to call him our boy years ago. 
And you would have discovered that he 
has the sweetest temper in the world ? — 
this is one of Heber's special gifts." 

"Well, I have scarcely had time to 
make that discovery yet," I said, bending 
my head low over my work to hide an in- 
clination to laugh ; " but he looks good- 
tempered. The mouth has no suspicious 
lines about it." 

" Ah ! I knew his mouth would strike 
you who are such a reader of faces. By- 
the-by, is he as much like Longfellow as 
his portrait led you to expect ?" 

'* Quite; the resemblance is remarkable^ 
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one being American and the other English. 
Oh ! Miss Penelope," as the youngest 
sister placed before me something in the 
shape of rich cake and wine to which a 
Benjamin's portion would have looked 
foolish, " you cannot expect me to devour 
all this. The half of it would spoil my 
dinner, and I know you will want me to 
eat then." 

" Oh ! it is such a nice cake, my dear," 
expostulated Miss Penelope, in her little, 
tender, cooing voice, which was even more 
tender and more cooing this morning than 
usual, ^' and we had it made on purpose 
for you. Do try to eat it.'' 

" Our dear young friend mil try, Pene- 
lope," put in Miss Lamb, who, though the 
soul of hospitality, did not like being in- 
terrupted in her systematic catechising. 
"Oh" — turning again to me, while the 
click ! click ! of her knitting-needles kept 
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time to her chirping voice — " and so you 
see the likeness in the original as well as 
in the portrait. How very interesting !— r 
but then, you know, Heber is really a poet 
too, though not an acknowledged one. We 
often say that had he chosen to devote him- 
self to literature he might have been a 
second Byron, or Scott, or Wordsworth." 

To this I could only remark *' Indeed!" 
hoping that the brief comment would be 
associated by the charitable spinster with 
my laudable attempts to get through some 
portion of the preposterous luncheon 
forced upon me. I believe it was, for she 
remained silent for a minute or two, while 
I observed that Miss Penelope continued 
to hover near me, and to look as if she 
had something to say too, which she 
postponed saying in deference to her 
elder sister. 

By-and-by, when I had swallowed 
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nearly the whole of my wine, and pushed 
aside the remnant of the meal, Miss Lamb 
resumed — 

" You have heard Heber play on his 
own organ. What did you think of thatf^ 

" I thought it very exquisite. I never 
really /^ft music before." 

" How exceedingly gratifying, and how 
gracefully expressed," said my tireless 
questioner, with beaming features. "I 
think if I might repeat that to Heber — ^all 
else you have acknowledged I will hold 
sacred — it would delight him beyond 
everything, and quite give him new in- 
spiration for Sunday. You are aware 
that he is to play the church organ on 
Sunday, are you not ?" 

'*I heard him tell Colonel Graham he 
should do so ; but I do not wish anything 
you have drawn from me repeated to Dr. 
Marsden, dear Miss Lamb. Second-hand 
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remarks are a mistake, and he mmt know, 
without praise of mine or anybody's, that 
his music is wonderful." 

"Well, my dear, of course he does," 
assented his admiring cousin; ''but ap- 
preciation from those whose opinion we 
value, and whose strict candour we cannot 
doubt, is pleasant and even profitable 
sometimes. However, I will respect your 
wish, and consider all we have now been 
saying — all you have been saying, I mean, 
entirely private. My dear Pen "—look- 
ing earnestly at her fidgeting sister, — 
" what are you waiting to observe?" 

As the modest and tender Penelope 
rarely made any observations on her own 
account, the question was perhaps a na- 
tural one, though it put the little spinster 
in quite a flutter of excitement, in the 
midst of which her words tumbled out, 
one after another, most amusingly. 
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" I was only thinking," she said apolo- 
getically to her elder, *^ that, as we have 
elicited from our dear young friend her 
opinion of Heber, it would be only fair to 
tell her in return his opinion of her. May 
I tell her, dear Lucinda ?" 

Miss Lucinda — (I should mention that 
they both seemed quite oblivious of any 
possible sensitiveness of mine while all 
this was going on) — Miss Lucinda, thus 
appealed to, bridled and shook her sau- 
sage curls and her apple cheeks for half a 
minute. Then she replied, with the mild- 
est of frowns — 

" I think not, Penelope. It never oc- 
curred to me that it would be justifiable. 
Dear Heber is so frank and open with us, 
but he does not mean his cousinly confi- 
dences to go beyond. Miss Newton'' — 
here she looked over at me and my red 
cheeks affectionately and sympathetically 
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— "is sure that he thinks highly of her, 
and of her talents. No man of taste and 
ordinary capacity could do otherwise ; but 
the words he spoke were spoken to us, 
just as Miss Newton's have been now. 
Let us, in both cases, have respect to the 
speaker's trust in our discretion and 
honour." 

Such a model speech could not fail to 
send poor Miss Penelope subdued and a 
little pensive to her seat and her knitting. 
Miss Lamb seemed to think she might 
have hurt her sister's feelings by the im- 
plied rebuke ^the spinsters were so lovingly 
devoted to each other), and to rally her 
spirits she changed the conversation to 
the subject of Mildred and her letter, 
which she asked Miss Penelope to read 
aloud. 

This the latter did, but it proved much 
less amusing than the one I had recently 
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received myself, giving, in the first place, 
a brief description of Florence — copied, I 
was certain, from a guide book, in the 
comfortable assurance that the innocent 
aunts would never suspect the fact — and, 
in the second place, telling them she was 
going to have lessons in music and sing- 
ing from a celebrated Italian master, and 
that she meant to work very hard at both. 
" That precious Constance/' she added, 
*'has so dinned the subject of work, as 
the best of all things on earth, into me — 
bless her pretty toiling hands and head ! — 
that I feel I must work or collapse abrupt- 
ly. Now, music being my only speciality, 
I am taking up that noble art, and I hope 
to astonish you all when I come home.'" 

There was nothing else of any interest 
in the letter, except a hurried addendum to 
the effect that they believed Gilbert was 
really coming at last, and that she (Mil- 
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dred) supposed he would stay now as long 
as they did, and return with them about 
the end of May. 

Miss Lamb was called out of the room 
soon after we had discussed this epistle in 
all its bearings, and no sooner had the 
door closed on her than, to my immense 
amusement, Miss Penelope sprang from 
her seat, and, with her little fat cheeks 
kindling, her round blue eyes sparkling, 
and her whole aspect expressive of im- 
portance and mystery, came and stood im- 
mediately in front of me. 

" My dear, I hope I shall have time, and I 
hope I am not doing anything very wrong. 
I never do go counter to Lucinda, you 
know, and she is a great deal wiser than I 
am ; but, oh, dear ! I was young once my- 
self, and perhaps " (here the little tender 
sigh I was familiar with became a succes- 
sion of agitated gasps, accompanied by 
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dewy eyes and a pink flush over all the 
soft old face) — " and perhaps I knew rather 
more of the great mystery of human 
attractions and sympathies than dear 
Lucinda suspects, or than she ever knew 
herself. This is, however, neither here nor 
there" (the little spinster was growing 
already dreadfully frightened and hope- 
lessly confused), " and I know I am strain- 
ing a point in telling you what my sister 
thinks should not be told. She has gone 
down to make some wine sauce for a 
cabinet pudding, and it won't take her 
more than ten minutes, and the time is 
getting on; but, my dear, Heber does 
think so much of you, and he said it was 
all our fault — Lucinda's fault, of course, 
since she wrote the letters — ^for giving 
such a seductive account of you from the 
first. He declares he was in love with 
you before you met, and that he found 
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you nicer and sweeter in every respect 
than lie had anticipated. He kept repeat- 
ing that night when he had dined at your 
house, 'She has dove's eyes — the only 
dove's eyes in a woman's face I ever saw. 
You never told me, either of you, that she 
had dove's eyes.' And, oh ! dear " — with a 
trembling glance towards the door by 
which the sister she was disobeying might 
enter at any moment — *^he said lots and 
lots more than I should like to tell you if 
I could remember it at a moment's notice ; 
but my brain was never a very clear one — 
Heber declares I am getting too fat to be 
good for much, and he is going to try his 
hand at taking me down a stone or so — 
but, you see, Lucinda, though she has the 
highest opinion in the world of you, and 
believes you would suit Heber wonder- 
fully, had set her heart on bringing him 
and our dear Mildred together, especially 
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after Mildred had assured us that Mr. 
Gilbert Radcliff warmly admired you^ and 
that she thought you were kindly disposed 
towards him. Well, my dear, it would be 
a splendid match, no doubt, and not even 
for Heber's sake would I wish to stand in 
your way'* — (dear old simple soul, how 
could she stand in my way ?) — "but still if 
you liked Heber best, why, love is better 
than lucre, and if I were young again to- 
morrow, which I hope our Friend above 
will mercifully keep me from ever wishing 
to be ; but if I was joung again to-morrow, 
and both these gentlemen were suing for 
my hand, I am sure I should prefer Heber, 
though I might grieve at missing a fine 
position and that lovely park, with the 
lake and the venerable trees ; and I am 
sure it's a pity, as one may say, that you 
cannot have both — I don't exactly mean 
two husbands, my dear, of course, only I 
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express myself so badly and being in such 
a panic lest Lucinda should abruptly re- 
turn — what I meant was the love on the one 
part and the wealth and position on the 
other. But you are not vexed with me, 
my dear child, are you?" as I laid my 
hand at length appealingly on her arm, 
and entreated to be allowed to speak. *' I 
have gone against Lucinda and my own 
conscience entirely to give you pleasure, 

and because I was young once " 

" Dear Miss Penelope '' — I broke in with 
determination here — *' I am not angry, and 
I thank you for all your kind intentions, 
but I am not in love with either of the 
gentlemen in question, nor can I submit 
to have their names coupled with mine. 
Mildred was very wrong in talking the 
nonsense she did about Mr. Eadoliff, whose 
social standing alone would forbid the 
idea, if there was nothing else, of my ever 
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thinking of him as a possible lover of mine, 
I hope you neither of you repeated to Dr. 
Marsden this absurd imagining of that 
flighty child's. I have a special objection 
to being married in anticipation by my 
friends, or of being talked of in relation to 
love and lovers at alL I have told Mil- 
dred this twenty times." 

Poor Miss Penelope fluttered and twit- 
tered and reddened in an increased degree 
under my grave expostulations and ques- 
tion, to which, as she saw I waited for a 
reply, she blurted out an agitated answer 
at last. 

" I am afraid, my dear, Lucinda did just 
mention that you were the object of Mr. 
Radcliff's fervent admiration — ^yes, I know 
she said ' fervent admiration,' because the 
words struck me at the moment as strong 
ones — ^but she added that we knew nothing 
of your sentiments towards him, and I ani 
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sure she said something also about your 
being too sensible and too devoted to your 
papa and your home duties to have any 
restless craving to change your state. 
Heber was certainly very anxious to learn 
all we could tell him of Mr. Gilbert's at- 
tentions to you, and he set it down as a 
positive fact that the young gentleman 
must be deeply in love, because, he said, no 
man could be much in your society with- 
out discovering that you were the very 
sweetest woman in the world. And then 
Lucinda, who saw he was in desperate 
earnest, told him there was nothing 
against his trying to win you ; and oh, my 
dear" — clasping tight the small chubby 
hands which had never ministered to hus- 
band or child, but, had destiny been less 
cruel, would have done to both so tenderly 
and lovingly — ''oh, my dear, I cannot help 
being intensely interested, and wishing 
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dear Heber full success in his wooing, if 
lie has courage to woo, for I was young 
once " 

I was spared the finale of Miss Pene- 
lope's thrilling reminiscence this time by 
the sudden opening of the door and the 
re-appearance of Miss Lucinda. 

I don't know whether she observed my 
discomposed face, and her sister's guilty 
one, for dinner was announced at the 
same minute, and we all adjourned to the 
dining-room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IN THE " DEEAM-GAEDBN " ALONE. 



T SPENT nearly the whole afternoon in 
-*- the garden, knowing that the sisters 
were in the habit of indulging, between 
dinner and tea, in a little comfortable, 
though unadmitted nap, which my pre- 
sence might have interfered with, and 
wanting also to think out, quietly and un- 
interruptedly, a variety of thoughts that 
were thronging and pressing upon me. 
Amongst these some were conflicting, 
some were puzzling, many were anxious ; 
but throughout them all there ran a silver 
thread which sparkled and glittered mar- 
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vellously, charming my foolish eyes, and 
tempting me to grasp it tightly and bid it 
stay, while the faithful voice, whose ad- 
monishings I had meant to heed, warned 
me to battle with the sweet and subtle 
tempter, and to dismiss it for ever. 

I went for refuge and meditation into 
the same Summer-house where I had sat 
on the first evening of my introduction to 
this wondrous garden, and I recalled all 
the vague dreamy sensations that had 
passed through my mind and softened my 
heart then. My calm life had been so 
singularly free from emotions and distrac- 
tions of a merely personal kind, and I had 
learned to accept so contentedly the repose 
which this involved, that to be launched, 
suddenly, upon a stormy sea, to be given 
over, without a note of warning, to con- 
stant excitement and unrest, was, to say the 
least of it, a state of things eminently 
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calculated to set a stronger woman than my- 
self thinking seriously, and asking her half 
frightened heart whether it willed that 
matters should continue thus. 

But could I altogether help it that Miss 
Penelope's disclosures, absurdly put as 
they were, would keep coming into my 
mind, as I sat there alone, in a silence and 
a quiet that lulled the spirit magically — 
and that thus coming they brought with 
them a sense of sweetness sonovel and so 
strange to me that I could not but taste 
the unfamiliar food, and, tasting, desire to 
banquet upon what seemed to be so freely 
and so eagerly offered to me. 

For a little while — nay, for the whole 
time, I think, that I remained in my dream- 
garden that memorable afternoon — I 
abandoned myself to such thoughts and 
imaginings as come to young and happy 
women when love, as a principle of life, is 
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first revealed to them. For that little 
while, I walked as a queen in an enchant- 
ed world ; I was wafted up amongst golden 
tinted clouds ; I sailed upon a bright and 
sparkling sea ; I saw visions I had never 
seen before ; and then I awoke with a 
start, and called myself names that it 
would not be pretty to repeat. I knew I 
had been wandering in a fool's paradise, 
and though I might not readily forget how 
very fair were some of its flower-strewn 
roads, how passing sweet many of its hills 
and valleys, I had got my feet planted safe 
upon more solid ground again, and they 
must be forbidden any future straying. 

But what, it may reasonably be asked 
by an inquiring, straightforward reader, is 
all this sentimental fuss about? Why 
should it be a crime or a folly to grow 
attached to a man who is free and eligible, 
and disposed to think Constance Newton 
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the most clianuing and desirable woman in 
the whole world? What law of God or 
man can be opposed to these two, if they 
love one another, being joined together in 
holy matrimony? 

My good, objecting friend, I can only 
reply that I was haunted, persecuted, be- 
set by the warning voice I have before told 
you of — the voice, as I believed, of my 
protecting angel. The stronger grew my 
interest in Heber Marsden and my foolish 
exulting over his interest in me, the more 
clearly defined and importunate became 
that strange intuition which assured me 
that we were never made for each other, 
and that the very love — ^bom of intellectual 
affinities and perhaps mutual personal 
admiration — which would unite us, would 
be the discoverer to us, later, of our real 
uncongeniality, and the intensifer of our 
wedded unhappiness. 
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I say that an inner sense, an intuition 
very rare in such cases, made all this as 
clear as noonday to me, and helped me, for 
his sake as much as for my own, to resolve 
on foregoing the cup of nectar which had 
come so near my lips, to stop my ears to 
all the music that the whole creation would 
have sung to me, and to keep my feet from 
straying into that enchanted land, amidst 
whose glories I had lost my head in the 
sylvan temple that idle afternoon. 

When I went indoors in the chill twi- 
light, having grown somewhat chUl myself, 
I had talked down every rebellious emotion 
so effectually that I was quite proud of my 
work, and reasoned complacently that I 
could afford to be gracious and agreeable 
to Dr. Marsden when we met presently, 
because I never should advance beyond 
this, and because, too, in a"week or so, I 
should leave him behind me (was I not 
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going with the Grahams purposely to avoid 
him? Oh, how wise and discreet I was I) 
and our paths in life might never probably 
cross again. 

The spinsters and I sat and worked and 
chatted by the fireside till, at about eight 
o'clock, my father and Dr. Marsden, who 
had met at the house of a mutual ac- 
quaintance, came in together, and gave 
us the details of the mournful cere- 
mony they had both been present at in the 
morning. 

It seemed that poor Mrs. Graham had 
lost such complete control over herself 
when they came to remove the cofl&n that, 
at the last moment, my father had to give 
up going to the funeral, and to remain 
with her. This he did that the Colonel 
might not be deprived of the privilege — a 
sad one indeed it was — of following his 
child to the grave ; and, in the end, my 
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father had succeeded in calming his excited 
and half desperate charge. 

Dr. Marsden had subsequently given up 
half-a-dozen engagements to remain with 
the stricken parents on this the saddest of 
all days succeeding a death in a household. 
My father told it of^him, and added, in his 
kindly way — 

''I like to record such friendly deeds, 
for, let me tell you, the very atmosphere 
of Woodleigh, and of every room, once so 
bright and pleasant, within it, is stifling — 
morally — just now. One feels the pres- 
ence, and hears the footsteps, of a heavy, 
voiceless sorrow, and I don't believe there 
are many young men, especially popular 
ones like my friend Marsden here, who 
would voluntarily immure themselves for 
a whole long day in such a haunted place." 

" Bah !" exclaimed the younger doctor 
lightly, interrupting his highly gratified 
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cousins, as they were about to break forth 
— their faces said so — into some enthusi- 
astic eulogy — " bah ! my dear sir. You 
take a superficial view of human merit. 
The most good-natured people in the world 
are often the most selfish, only their selfish- 
ness assumes a less repulsive form than 
that of those who never put themselves 
out of the way to serve others, and take 
the best of all they can get. Miss Newton 
is looking prepared to argue this out with 
me — but I can't argue to-night. I am 
tired, not bodily, but I suppose from the 
unseen presence of the ghosts at Wood- 
leigh that Dr. Newton has spoken of." 

The dear, hospitable old ladies had made 
ready such a gorgeous supper, such a 
literal feast of fat things in honour of 
my father's first social evening with them, 
and of their cousin being, for the first time 
since his boyhood, domesticated beneath 

o2 
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their roof, that it seemed a pity their 
lavish providings should meet with so 
little appreciation from those for whom the 
dainty banquet was intended. 

My father was, however, one of the 
most abstemious men in the world on prin- 
ciple, and often said he could not afford 
to waste his physical powers by indulging 
in luxurious living of any kind. Except 
in the articles of tea and milk, which he 
could certainly swallow as a whale swal- 
lows water, I never knew him exceed the 
limits of extreme moderation, and the 
poor little spinsters were in despair when 
he firmly declined dish after dish of their 
tempting viands, and restricted himself to 
a little cold meat and salad. 

As for Dr. Marsden, he ate nothing but 
a biscuit with his wine, making a head- 
ache his plea, but manifesting tokens of 
being in a frame of mind when bodily 
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claims become a mere impertinence. I 
had noticed from his first entrance that 
he was dull and abstracted, but during 
supper this grew, till his anxious cousins 
assailed him with innumerable questions 
as to his health, and my father, who 
doubtless saw no cause for anxiety, rallied 
him about having got a fit of the blues, 
and advised him to go and smoke a cigar 
in the garden by moonlight. 

" You must have had such a day of it 
up at Woodleigh that anything is ex- 
cusable,'' he added, as Dr. Marsden looked 
vexed at exciting observation. '* Go and 
blow a good cloud, friend, and let the 
stars and the still night talk to you. 
Here's Conny will keep you company, if 
you prefer society. like all young ladies, 
she dotes upon moonlight, and moonlight 
in this gem of a garden will be quite a 
new revelation to her." 
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Dr. Marsden looked at me as my father 
spoke, but he did not say a word. I 
thought he was indifferent as to whether I 
went or not, and this made me the more 
ready to go. I wanted to find out what 
was really wrong with him, to comfort 
him a little if I might ; but I could not 
volunteer my companionship upon my 
father's kindly meant suggestion alone. 
Miss Penelope, having waited a minute to 
give the gentleman an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the delight he should feel in having 
me with him, and the gentleman express- 
ing nothing of the kind, plucked up cour- 
age for once to speak on her own account, 
and without even knowing her elder sister's 
sentiments on the subject. 

'* Oh I do go, my dear," she said eagerly 
(the tender little soul was doubtless re- 
membering she had been young once her- 
self), " you can't imagine how pretty and 
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romantic the old garden is by moonlight — 
and there will be glow-worms under the 
yew-hedges — Heber used to find lots there 
when he was a boy. And you can wear 
my warm knitted shawl and Lucinda's 
hood, that she pops on when she goes into 
the cellar, not to trouble to put your walk- 
ing things on, you know. And you wiU 
have a lovely view of the Great Bear and of 
the Pleiades ; and, but for rheumatism, I 
should delight in going too, for a walk 
after supper is a fine thing, only you have 
none of you eaten a mouthful; and we 
shall enjoy a chat with your good father 
here, while you young people are out ; and 
he can have his cigar with his spirits and 
water — oh ! dear, how stupid I am, for- 
getting he is a teetotaller, or next thing to 
it ; but Lucinda and myself don't mind a 
cigar once in a way, having had many 
years ago a papa who smoked. And 
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Heber, dear fellow I will be all the better 
for a mild cigarette in the garden; and 
you'll go with him, my dear, for the sake of 
the glow-worms and the Great Bear, and 
I'll just ring for Ruth to bring the shawl 
and hood/' 

But Dr. Marsden sprang himself to the 
bell, and probably, by this suggestive 
action, induced the elder spinster to say, 
with somewhat less of eagerness than the 
younger had exhibited, 

** If you are not afraid of taking cold, 
my dear Miss Newton, I am sure Heber 
will feel honoured by your accompanying 
him for ten minutes, and you will find the 
garden, which is thoroughly sheltered, very 
enjoyable this mild night." 

So it was all settled for us, and I made 
no protest, except against the frightful, 
salmon-coloured hood, in which dear Miss 
Penelope would have arrayed me. I ask- 
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ed Ruth to bring me my own hat when 
she brought the shawl, and though both 
sisters thought the hood would have an- 
swered best, I was allowed to have my 
way, in consideration, I suppose, of my 
complaisance in going out with a hipped 
young man to look for glow-worms on the 
green earth, and for '* fire-flies tangled in 
a silver braid " in the starry heavens. 
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IN THE " DEBAM-GABDEN " WITH A COMPANION. 



" T\ID you think I did not want you to 
-*-^ come with me?" were the first 
words my companion said, as soon as we 
were out of the house, with the moon and 
the stars shining down upon us, and upon 
all the sweet, tranquil garden. 

" It looked very like it," I replied, in a 
jesting tone, for I had no intention of 
being sentimental myself or of giving 
him an excuse for being so; "but the 
room was too insufferably hot for further 
endurance, and to escape from such a 
fever atmosphere, I was willing to lay 
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aside any troublesome sensitiveness. Be- 
sides, I have to look for glow-worms, 
and you to smoke a cigar ; we need not 
interfere with each other in the least." 

>' Then you did not consent to come,** 
he asked, in a disappointed tone^ "be- 
cause you knew, instinctively, that I did 
want you, and because, being a tender* 
hearted, pitiful woman, !^you liked the 
thought of comforting a heavy-hearted 
man." 

''How could I suppose I should have 
any skill to comfort you ?" I said evasively 
— "not, in the first place, having the 
faintest notion of what is the matter with 
you, if it is more than a headache, or the 
natural depression from the influences of 
the day you have spent." 

He was silent for a minute or two, 
during which we paced, side by side, up 
one of the yew-tree paths leading to the 
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terrace and the Summer-houses. Then he 
said — 

" Do you believe that the cases of 
Satanic possession recorded in the New 
Testament mean literally that demons en- 
tered into human beings and tormented 
them, or that it was only some form of 
lunacy, which the simple people of that 
age did not understand ?" 

"I believe exactly what is stated," I 
replied, wondering what novel speculation 
had entered his speculating brain now. 
^ ' How can we do otherwise, when we 
read of the way in which Jesus of Naza- 
reth dealt with such cases? How could 
he have commanded madness to go out 
of a man, and to enter a herd of swine ?" 

"True; but I need no arguments to 
convince me that your view is the right 
one. I go even beyond this, for I believe 
the same dire affliction may befall a man 
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in the present day. Why not ? We are 
never told that it came to an end in the 
olden times. Miss Newton, you may be 
shocked and revolted ; you may think I 
am talking wildly, but I assure you it is 
my firm conviction that an evil spirit takes 
possession of me at given seasons, and 
produces the overwhelming, intolerable 
depression of which I am the helpless sub- 
ject to-night. Do you think I am talking 
wildly ?" 

"Very much so," I said, in the coolest 
and most practical tone I could assume ; 
" and it surprises me that any person with 
common sense can indulge in such fancies. 
Depression, even of a very marked kind, 
is common to sensitive and nervous tem- 
peraments, which, by-the-by, is rather an 
amusing piece of information to come from 
me to a learned doctor, and you have been 
all day in an atmosphere of exceptional 
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gloom. Light your cigar — I shall enjoy 
the scent of it in the open air, — ^and I will 
meditate, while you smoke, on the mys- 
teries of human life and circumstance." 

*' I would rather you talked to me," he 
said, with a droll little childlike pleading 
in his voice — men are wonderfully like 
children when they are sick or sorry — *'I 
want to get quite out of myself, and you 
always speak wisely and well. Admitting 
that my blue devils are not actually from 
below — and I think they must be, from 
their unmitigated venom and malicious- 
ness — they are still grievously vexatious, 
horribly tormenting, and they leave roe, 
when they do depart at last, as feeble and 
limp and impotent in mind and body as 
the demoniacs left the poor man in one of 
the cases we read of in the gospels. I am 
ashamed to make the confession — it seems 
unmanly as well as absurd — ^but nobody in 
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trouble of any kind could look into your 
calm, sympathizing face, and not be 
tempted to draw upon your sympathy." 

" But sympathy," I said, '* is so very 
limited in its power to aid. If I tell you 
I am sorry for you, what do you gain? 
Just the knowledge that I am sorry for 
you, and nothing more. I cannot, by my 
grieving, drive your dark fit away ; I can- 
not, by my utmost sorrow, put a ray of 
gladness into your heart; I cannot, even 
by any amount of preaching, or scolding, 
or advising, convince you that you might 
struggle against this sort of thing, and 
overcome it. I believe you might, and 
especially if you took up some earnest 
work again. Dr. Marsden, if I were a 
man I would rather work in a coal-mine, 
or as the commonest navvy, than not 
work at all. I don't mean to suggest that 
you are absolutely idle, but you would be 
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the better for regular and stated work, 
such as you were accustomed to do as a 
country doctor. Fancy my dear old father 
having leisure for a fit of blue devils." 

You observe, dear reader, how true I 
was still to all my good resolutions — how 
courageously I parried every attempt of 
the adversary to weaken my arms and 
soften my heart by insinuations concern- 
ing my power over the man I would have 
loved to soothe and comfort openly. 

" You cannot, you cannot, you cannot," 
he repeated, in a half querulous, half 
piteous tone. '' Miss Newton, you don't 
know what you could if you would, and I 
am afraid to tell you. Already you have 
done me good; some subtle invisible es- 
sence from your calm, pure nature has 
been conveyed into mine, whether through 
sympathy or magnetic attraction, what 
iloes it matter P Now if I had my organ 
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here I might charm away the still linger- 
ing mists, as David charmed Saul's dark 
mood away with his harp and voice. Do 
you know, sometimes when I am playing 
all alone, especially in Lidmere Church, I 
seem to be taken quite out of the body, and 
to mount up into a cloud region where all 
sights and sounds are unfamiliar and 
strange, but of a beauty passing descrip- 
tion.'' 

" I suppose you must be a musician to 
understand this," I said, thinking of Colo- 
nel Graham's remark about Heber Marsden 
having been intended for a less material 
planet than the one he had accidentally 
been introduced into ; *' but there is Mil- 
dred's piano in the house. Can you not 
play on that, when we go in ? My father 
has never heard you play yet. He will be 
delighted." 

" I wish you were a musician," he ex- 
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claimed abruptly. " You have no concep- 
tion what your life has lost by music 
having been left out of it. Shall we sit 
for five minutes in this classical temple 
(which, by-the-by, is the only thiag out of 
place in the whole garden), or are you 
afraid of being longer in the night 
air ? " 

*' I am not afraid of getting cold," I re- 
plied; *'but the cigar is yet unsmoked, 
and the glow-worms yet unfound. What 
will they say indoors, if we present our- 
selves with the objects for which we were 
sent out unaccomplished ?" 

'* I don't want to smoke," he said, al- 
most cheerfully; "your good father pro- 
vided me a better remedy than the one he 
suggested, in providing me with you ; but 
come back into the yew-tree path, and I 
will show you where I used to look for 
glow-worms when I was a boy. How de- 
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licious the garden is to-night ! I wish we 
could stay out another hour." 

We did not discover a single glow-worm, 
but we did discover a variety of subjects 
to talk about — there could be no harm in 
talking with any man, as friend to friend 
— ^and when at length, on my suggestion, 
we returned to the supper-room, I was 
astonished, if not shocked, to learn from 
Miss Lamb the length of time we had 
been away. 

''But if you have enjoyed it, my dear," 
she said kindly, while every feature of 
Miss Penelope's rosy face beamed with sym- 
pathy and satisfaction, '' and if dear Heber's 
headache is better, I am sure none of us 
shall complain ; and we will now adjourn 
to the drawing-room and ask our cousin 
for a little music. Dr. Newton has been 
saying he has never heard him play." 

We went into the drawing-room, and we 
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had the music; and I from a shaded 
comer listened breathlessly without com- 
ment or praise to the inspired strains, the 
wondrous expression, through human 
fingers, on a mechanical instrument, of a 
soul's experiences of the deepest anguish 
mounting up gradually to a state of jubilant 
and triumphant happiness. To say that 
there was genius in Heber Marsden's 
playing was to say nothing that even 
approached the truth. It was the passion 
of a whole fervent human life laid bare to 
human gaze through a medium that 
idealised and glorified it, and made the 
entranced listener feel that to have a part 
in the sorrow and the joy thus marvellous- 
ly revealed would be worth the sacrifice of 
all besides. 

Alas I I had not gone many steps to- 
night, in spite of my wise swelling words 
and counsels, in the straight safe road I 
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had so firmly resolved on treading, I 
had learned that I could comfort and blesa 
one too dangerously attractive to me al- 
ready, and there is no true-hearted wo- 
man in the universe who would not risk 
her own individual happiness for the sake 
of ministering, however humbly, to that 
of a man who has once acknowledged his 
dependence upon her. 

When Dr. Marsden rose from the piano, 
making some casual remark upon the 
superiority of the instrument, as if to that, 
and not to himself, was to be ascribed the 
merit of the wondrous performance, my 
father and the proud old spinster cousins 
were enthusiastic in their praises, and 
made so many flattering speeches that the 
musician had to beg them to desist. 

*' If it were not sacrilege to talk of turn- 
ing such a talent into money I should say 
you have twenty fortunes in your fingers. 
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Marsden/' observed my father, who really 
knew no more of music than Gilbert Bad- 
olifE professed to do, but had admired and 
wondered over this music as he would 
instinctively have done had he heard the 
great god Pan blow on the pipes he made 
down by the reeds of the river. 

" I shall never turn it into money," said 
the young man lightly, " unless there was 
no other way of winning something I 
earnestly coveted." Then he came over 
to my quiet corner, and asked if his play- 
ing had pleased me to-night. 

*'It has borne me so far away from the 
solid earth," I said, " that my words would 
be lost in the distance if I tried to express 
my pleasure and wonder. What was it 
you played? I can just manage that 
matter-of-fact question.'' 

"It was nothing till I played it," he 
replied, looking gratified and bright, " for 
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it was an improvisation, as I felt sure you 
would discover and understand. We will 
call it *out of the depths' — the depths 
from which you raised me, my calm, 
serene monitress, my good angel 1'' 

"Time to go, Conny, time to go/' called 
my father from the other end of the room, 
and, rising instantly, I went upstairs, 
escorted by both the sisters, and in another 
ten minutes had left Abbeygates and its 
inmates behind me, and was walking, as 
in a dream, by my silent father's side, 
through the sleepy and now literally sleep- 
ing old town of ladmere. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BBEAD EATEN IN SECBET. 

TTjIXCEPT for the organ playing on Sun- 
-■-^ day, which once more drew me up 
into some celestial region from whence it 
was not pleasant to descend, there were no 
outward incidents during the whole of the 
next week to direct my thoughts, in any 
special manner, towards the guest at 
Abbeygates. The weather had turned 
damp and gloomy, and as I had caught a 
little fresh cold (probably while sitting 
alone in the garden on the afternoon of 
my visit to the spinsters), my father would 
not let me go out at all, and nobody came 
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to call upon me. I was very busy though, 
making myself a few new dresses and re- 
pairing my old ones for my anticipated 
trip with the Grahams. The Colonel had 
sent me word by my father that his poor 
wife would not hear at present of any 
change, but that he had every hope of pre- 
vailing on her to undertake the journey by 
about the middle of April — it was now 
early in March — which would be a more 
desirable time than the present for the 
sojourn in so comparatively bleak a country 
as Wales. I was partly glad and partly 
sorry at the delay. I wanted to feel my- 
self at a safe distance from all dangerous 
influences, and at the same time I liked the 
consciousness of nearness to Abbeygates, 
and the little excitement of watching hourly 
for the possible appearance of one of its in- 
mates. 

I concluded, however, that Dr. Marsden 
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was fnlfilling some of those numerous 
engagements of which he had spoken to 
Colonel Graham and myselE on the last 
occasion of our meeting at Woodleigfa^ 
and though my solitary days seemed a 
Kttle longer than they had ever used to 
seem, I did not, for a moment, resent his 
not coming. 

One morning, towards the end of the 
week, the sisters from Abbeygates called 
to ask how I was, having heard accident- 
ally, the day before, of the renewal of my 
cold, and being in despair at the thought 
that I might have committed some impru- 
dence at their house. They brought me 
a basket filled with jellies and delicate 
preserved fruits, and dear Miss Penelope 
had knitted me a garden-hood of a more 
becoming shape and hue than the salmon- 
coloured abomination I had declined wear- 
ing when I took my moonlight walk with 
their cousin. 
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"We have seen scarcely anything of 
Heber since you were with us," Miss 
Lamb said abruptly, in one of the pauses 
of conversation. " His old friends and 
patients are literally taking entire pos- 
session of him, and when he is not visiting 
he is generally at the organ in the church. 
Dear fellow ! we like him, you know, to be 
happy in his own way, and we are sure of 
him, at least for an hour, the last thing 
every night." 

I wanted dreadfully to ask at what hours 
in the day he went for practice to the 
church, but every time I began to frame 
the simple question, an inner consciousness 
set my weak heart beating so violently 
that I was obliged to give it up. Before 
my visitors left, however, good little Miss 
Penelope gave me the information, with* 
out knowing how much I had desired it. 
The elder sister had walked to the window 
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to see if it was raining, and the younger, 
taking prompt advantage of this, whispered 
eagerly, in her plaintive, cooing voice — 

*' My dear child, Heber is dying to come 
and see you, only he is afraid your father 
would not like it, and that you might think 
it an intrusion. I shall manage, now you 
are unwell, to send him with a message of 
inquiry or something. And when you get 
out again, he plays the organ from about 
three to five every day, and you may be 
glad, if you are passing at any time, just 
to creep in and listen to it. Oh, dear, 
it is very natural— two young hearts full 
of poetry and mental gifts. I gave you 
a hint the other day of a slight — it was 
slight, certainly, and never came to any- 
thing, — but of a slight romance belong- 
ing to my own youth. Well, my dear, the 
hero of that drama was a born poet, 
though he never put two lines together in 
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his life; only, you know, it breathed in 
every look and in every word; it oozed 
forth with every '' 

'' Penelope, my love, it does not rain, I 
find, and we had better be trotting ofE,"called 
out Miss Lamb from the window. *' There 
is another and a heavier shower brewing, 
and we must make our way home as fast 
as we can. Our sweet young friend will 
excuse our abrupt departure." 

'* How provoking !" was the softly utter- 
ed comment of poor Miss Penelope, whose 
cheeks continued to glow from the pleasant 
excitement of her cruelly interrupted re- 
miniscence ; and when, from real sympathy 

with her innocent buried love affair, and 
out of gratitude for all her well-meant in- 
terest in mine, I whispered, in return— 
" It is, indeed ; but you must tell me more 
when we can be alone, " she said meekly — 
"But, of course, poor, dear Lucinda did 
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not know what she was interrupting ; she 
never knew what was going on at the 
time of its occurrence, for it was slight, 
certainly — I am bound to admit that it 
was shght, and it came to nothing." 

Miss Lamb, who had been detained at 
the window fastening on her goloshes, now 
joined us, and expedited her sister's pre- 
parations for departure. Miss Penelope was 
very nervous and tremulous, and I thought 
she would never be ready. As they went 
at length out of the room, she turned 
round and held up three fingers of her 
right hand, and then all five of her left, 
trying to make her button of a mouth ex- 
press, by the most ludicrous contortions, 
the word organ without any audible 
sound. 

As I nodded and smiled in reply, she 
ambled off after her sister, quite contented 
and happy, her thoughts, I have no doubt, 
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divided equally between the love affair she 
was watching (1 was not responsible, dear 
reader, for Miss Penelope's view of the 
matter), and the one that was so slight 
and that came to nothing, in the years of 
long ago. 

The next day Dr. Marsden did make his 
appearance with some violets from the 
garden, and the tender love of his affec- 
tionate cousins ; but as ill luck would have 
it — I mean, of course, and meant then, good 
luck — a lady neighbour was calling on me 
at the same time, and she, being a great 
talker, and a great gossip, sat him out, 
with a determination worthy of a nobler 
cause. Nota bene — This lady had three 
marriageable daughters, all of them 
charming young ladies, if a trifle fast, and 
all of them, report said, to be had for the 
asking. 

Dr. Marsden did not admire them, and 
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I don't think, after the experience of the 
morning in question^ that he had any great 
regard for their mother. 

I put the violets in water when I was 
again alone, looked at them, smelt at them, 
imagined the precise spot they came from 
during the whole day. There was no 
harm in delighting in violets in the early 
Spring-time, when scarcely any other 
scented flowers were in bloom ; and I had 
escaped so nicely the danger that might 
have been involved in a long morning's in- 
terview with the donor that my mind and 
conscience were comfortably at rest, and 
I decided that, if the next day were toler- 
ably fine, I might go without a moment's 
hesitation or misgiving, to listen, unseen 
myself, to the organ playing. 

The next day was fine, and a little after 
three I slipped out quietly, though there 
was nobody in the house to suspect me of 
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wrong-doing, and walked, at a rapid pace, 
towards the church, which 1 entered by the 
only open side door, making my way, with 
a fluttering heart and burning cheeks, to a 
high pew just under the organ-loft, and 
squeezing myself up into its fa^rthest 
corner. 

Dr. Marsden had commenced his prac- 
tice, and was making his ardent soul talk 
through his fingers. 

How the full chords rose and fell ! how 
the ineffable sweetness pervaded the whole 
cathedral church ! how it entered into my 
heart, thrilled all my senses, and created a 
pleasure that approached the confines of 
pain. 

I must have been there quite an hour, 
though it seemed less than half that time, 
and then, as the twilight was fast drawing 
on, I thought it would be prudent to with- 
draw, and, sweet as my bread eaten in 
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secret had been, to leave the rich banquet 
unfinished. 

I crept down the sombre aisle on tiptoe 
— an absurd precaution, inasmuch as the 
music above would have drowned the 
heaviest footfall, only conscience doth 
make cowards of us all — and got safely 
out into the darkening streets. I was not 
accustomed to be abroad so late alone, and 
I walked on rapidly, feeling, now that my 
enjoyment was over, that I had been a 
little rash, and not a little weak, in snatch- 
ing at it with such childish eagerness. 

I was nearly at my own door, congratu- 
lating mjself that, at all events, it was still 
much too early for my father to have re- 
turned, when I heard a quick, light foot- 
step behind me — it was beside me in ano- 
ther minute, and a surprised voice saying 
in lowered tones— 
"^Miss Newton, is it possible? What can 
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have brought you out — an invalid too — ^at 
this late hour ? Have you a district that 
can only be visited in the gloaming ?'* 

** How you startled me, Dr. Marsden !" 
I replied, with a view of gaining time to 
conceal what I had really been doing, with- 
out departing from the truth. " It is not 
late at all/' 

*'It is too late for you to be here, any- 
how," he said concernedly, and then a 
thought seemed to strike him abruptly, 
and he asked, in a still lower and decid- 
edly eager voice — 

'* You cannot have been to the church. 
I am flattering myself too grossly even to 
conceive of such a thing. Will you tell 
me where you have been ?' 

Thrust thus cruelly into a corner, I had 
no choice but to reply in the most indiflFer- 
ent tone I could assume. 

'* There need be no mystery about so 

q2 
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simple a matter. I have been to the 
church, Dr. Marsden, Miss Penelope told 
me yesterday at what hours you usually 
practised, and I was tired of staying in- 
doors, and of my own company generally, 
and so I thought I would just go and hear 
you play. Though no musician, I love 
the organ, and anybody would enjoy listen- 
ing to such a master of the art as your- 
self " 

I stopped abruptly, awaking to the fact 
that I was justifying myself too anxiously 
not to excite suspicion, and my companion 
being, in spite of his ideality, a man of 
keen observation when it suited him to ob- 
serve, evidently saw the matter in the 
same light. 

*' Don't apologize," he said, softly and 
earnestly, '* for what I can only feel hon- 
oured at. Do you know, you have given me 
a cup of wine so rich and sweet that I 
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shall live upon it for days to come. Don't 
grudge it me/* lie added pleadingly, as I 
was about to speak and make a jest of his 
metaphor. " I need the refreshing stimu- 
lant, after a week's starvation . By-the-by, 
when are you going to Woodleigh again ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," I said airily ; 
^'next week, probably. The Colonel has 
sent several times to ask when I can go. 
But what is your motive, if any, for in- 
quirmg r 

" Why," he answered, a little damped, 
I fancied, at my light manner — " that I 
should have begged permission to walk 
there with you. I want to see our friends 
myself, and 1 have been getting through 
some half hundred of my many engage- 
ments. But perhaps you would decline 
my escort again ?" 

'• That depends," I said, still keeping 
on the safe side of sentiment and serious- 
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ness. " If it happened that you were 
going on the same day, and at the same 
hour, I should be glad of a companion, but 
I never like people to give up their time 
or their leisure expressly for me. I have 
been accustomed, from my earliest years 
to be perfectly independent." 

*' Whatever you have been accustomed 
to," he said, "it has made you wholly 
original, and dissimilar from every other 
woman in the universe. But here is our 
short walk come to an end. I know you 
don't mean to ask me in, and I will not be 
ungenerous enough to place you in the 
dilemma of having to say *no,' should I 
invite myself. Good evening. Miss Newton. 
You cannot quite freeze me after the 
draught of wine I received just now, at 
your perhaps unwilling hands. My whole 
heart is still warm and glowing from it, 
and next week you may be very sure I 
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shall happen to be going to Woodleigh on 
the same day and at the same hour as 
yourself/* 

"All right," I laughed, as I tendered 
him my hand carelessly. " My best love to 
the dear people at Abbeygates. Don't 
knock, please, Dr. Marsden. I have a 
latch key to save trouble to the servants. 
Good night, and thank you for your music 
and for your present escort." 

I opened the door and went in, as he 
pursued his way slowly down the street. 
My mirthfulness had all vanished, as I 
crept noiselessly upstairs, not caring that 
the household should know or comment on 
my late return. I was only a few minutes 
taking off my walking wraps, and dressing 
for the evening, as my father liked me 
always, after a simple fashion, to do. 
Then I went down, meaning to get some 
work, and have a cup of tea while waiting 
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for my dear old man to come in to bis 
dinner. 

As I opened our sitting-room door, I 
was considerably startled by the apparition 
of some very long legs stretching out 
froni a chair by the fireside. It was too 
dark for me to see more than the legs, the 
fire having burnt rather low, but I heard 
a voice which said to me in familiar 
accents, 

** Eh, Conny, my child, and so you're 
here at last. Now wherever have you 
been ? I was just going to instruct the 
town-crier on your behalf." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FALTERING RESOLUTIONS. 

" T"TITHY, papa," I retorted, half amused 
^ ^ at the result of the first little bit 
of girlish trickiness I had ever attempted 
in my life, '* what has brought you home so 
early ? You are quite an hour before your 
usual time." 

"Business growing slack, my dear," 
was his jocose reply, " and nobody better 
pleased than myself that it is so. But, 
Conny, you are not going to be let off 
making a clean breast of it by counter 
questions. I come home, glad and joyful, 
to be refreshed by the society of my home 
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Birdie, and lo, and behold ! the home 
Birdie has flown. Conny, Conny, what 
does it all mean ? ' I ask as one who seeks 
to know.' " 

Of course he did, dear, precious, in- 
quisitive man ! and of course I had, as in 
the former case, to tell the truth, making 
again as light as I could of it. 

" To listen to the organ, eh ?" he said, 
after a minute's pause, and stirring the 
fire into a blaze. *' Why, my child, surely 
this ardent love of music is a newly- 
awakened principle in you, who never 
learnt a note in your life. It is true Mars- 
den plays like an Orpheus, or like your 
friend the great god Pan ; but — but — what, 
I ask again, does it all mean, Oonny ? Am 
I to lose my only child, my little fireside 
companion and daughter ?" 

There was a wistfulness in my father's 
voice, joined to an unwonted tender- 
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ness, which touched me deeply and in- 
stantly. 

" A thousand times no, you dear, foolish 
old man !" I said, half crying, because I 
was a fool too. *' I would not leave you 
as long as I can be a help and a comfort 
to you for anybody in the wide world. 
But indeed," I added, with a feeble attempt 
at a laugh, " nobody has asked me to do 
so, therefore your fears and my protesta- 
tions are singularly premature, to say the 
least of them. I did not intend Dr. Mars- 
den to know that I went to listen to his 
playing." 

" Oh, then, he did know," said my fa- 
ther, with just a little amused smile ; '* you 
did not, I suppose, blow the bellows for 
him, Conny?" 

'* Oh, papa, you are too bad !" I ex- 
claimed, intense vexation at the whole 
affair dyeing my cheeks. " I sat in a high 
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pew downstairs, and went out as quietly 
as a mouse. He overtook me in the 
street, and asked me, point-blank, where I 
had been, pretending that it was too late 
for me to be out alone. I had to choose 
between telling the exact truth, and declin- 
ing to answer his question at all. I 
thought it best to tell the truth, as there 
was really nothing in it." 

" Quite right, my dear," was the com- 
ment, in a more serious tone ; " but of 
course it would flatter the young man, who 
evidently thinks a good deal of you, 
Conny, whatever you may think of him. 
And I must admit that there is something 
monstrously seductive about Marsden, 
apart from his medical genius. Any wO'» 
man> whom he took the pains to woo, 
might be won without deeming it a shame 
or a weakness. You remember that it 
was an old prediction of mine that you 
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would be amongst his devoted admirers, if 
you came to know him." 

« 

"But admiration is not love, papa," I 
said, struggling, with bruised wings, to 
escape from the net in which I had en- 
tangled myself. " I do admire Dr. Mars-i^ 
den's intellect, as well as his wonderful 
musical talent ; but even if he cared enough 
for me ever to ask me to marry him, I 
should say 'No.' We are not suited to 
each other, as life companions." 

My father drew me to him and kissed 
me tenderly. 

" My dear child, I am glad you have the 
wisdom to see this. I don't think you are, 
but I was afraid your heart was beginning 
to be touched, and when a woman's heart 
is touched, Conny, she usually gives wisdom 
and prudence a wide berth. I like Mars- 
den as far as I can judge of him, but he is 
too much of a dreamer to make him the 
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husband I should choose for you. In all 
respects it is a good thing you are going 
away for awhile. The young fellow is 
certainly struck with you, and if you were 
much together this might deepen into a 
serious liking. He had better take the 
heiress by-and-by. She is racketing and 
energetic enough to counteract whatever 
morbid and sentimental tendencies there 
are in him.'' 

I was spared the necessity of answering 
this (which of course I warmly assented 
to) by the entrance of my father's dinner 
and my own tea, and during the remainder 
of the evening Dr. Marsden did not, to my 
great relief, come into our conversation 
again. 

The next week I was obliged to fix a 
day for spending at Woodleigh, and al- 
though that day was supposed to be known 
to nobody except my father and the Grahams 
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(I believe the Colonel was treacherous), at 
exactly a quarter of an hour before I had 
fixed to start, Dr. Marsden arrived, 
declaring that this was his day also, and 
that I could have no excuse for declining 
his escort. 

So we walked along the familiar and 
very pretty country road together, enjoy- 
ing the March sunshine, the fresh March 
breeze, and the almost imperceptible but 
cheering signs of coming Spring, in the 
budding of a few early trees and shrubs, 
in an occasional primrose half hidden under 
a sheltered hedge, and in the joyous shout- 
ing of the birds, which seemed to fill all the 
pure sweet air around us. 

Having made up my mind so thorough- 
ly, never, under any circumstances, to 
think of Dr. Marsden as a lover, never to 
encourage him in word or look or sigh 
that denoted more than friendship, I did 
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not see— I wmld not see — why, for the 
very short time we should now be within 
reach of each other, I might not enjoy his 
society rationally and calmly. It was 
pleasant to talk to a man who had so 
original, so cultivated, and so imaginative 
a mind, and this pleasure was naturally 
enhanced by my knowing that he enjoyed, 
to quite the same extent, talking to me. I 
cannot exactly define what I felt in those 
very early days, when we were together 
and alone. It was a feeling so altogether 
new to me, that I did not understand, or 
seek to understand it. The nearest ap- 
proach I can make to it in words is that it 
was a consciousness of having got out of 
hfe something I had never got out of it 
before. It was a consciousness of living 
in a fuller and deeper sense than I had 
hitherto lived, the acquisition of a strange 
faculty through which the earth was 
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greener, the skies fairer, the whole creation 
more beauteous and wonderful to me than 
they had ever yet been. 

That day at Woodleigh was one of al- 
most unmingled pleasure. Mrs. Graham 
had rallied sufficiently from her terrible 
sadness to join the small domestic circle 
downstairs, and to be beguiled occasionally 
into an interest in the subjects discussed 
at table by Dr. Marsden, her husband, and 
myself. Then there was the stroll in the 
plantation after dinner, the search for wild 
flowers, the talk of the coming expedition 
in April, and last, but not least, the ravish- 
ing music to which we all listened with- 
out wearying till the player was weary 
himself, or thought he was scarcely 
getting his share out of the day's social 
enjoyment. 

Colonel Graham, whose spirits invari- 
ably rose and fell according to those of 
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the wife he doted on, had been quite a 
sunbeam during the whole day, and this 
would have been all very well had his 
buoyancy not tempted him into showing 
how eager and zealous he was to promote 
a courtship between his esteemed friend 
and myself. His small subterfuges for 
leaving us together, for drawing us both 
out, in the way of conversation such as he 
fancied the other would appreciate, for 
showing off our respective advantages, 
would have been amusing had they been 
less embarrassing to me. I believe they 
gratifief* Dr. Marsden, though he took no 
advantage of them as regarded paying me 
extra attention; and indeed, throughout 
the entire day, he neither did nor said a 
single thing I could object to, or that he 
might not have said or done had it been 
an understood matter between us that 
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friendsliip was to be our only bond of 
union to the end of time. 

He was an epicure even in affairs of 
the heart, and would not risk the total 
withdrawal of what he was learning 
to think essential to his happiness, by 
seeking to woo it nearer to him before 
he was quite sure of its readiness to be 
won. 

This I became aware of later, though 
I was not wholly blind to it even 
then. 

Dr. Marsden, having been permitted to 
bring me to Woodleigh, had settled it in 
his own mind that he was to be my pro- 
tector and companion home again, and be- 
lieving, that he had been looking forward 
all day to that quiet walk in the gloaming, 
I had not the courage (being such a 
soft-hearted fool) to tell him that my 

r2 
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father had arranged to come and fetch me. 
This was not done with any reference to 
Dr. Marsden, because neither my father 
nor myself knew that he would go with 
me to Woodleigh, but simply because the 
dear man had a little more leisure just at 
that time, and since the evening of our 
talk together, concerning the possibility of 
my ever leaving him, he had seemed 
tenderer and more solicitous over me than 
in any of the past days. 

We had been all sitting chatting pleas- 
antly together round a cosy little fire after 
tea, and it was only just beginning to get 
dark, when my father and his professional 
gig arrived to take me away. He sent 
word he could not come in, and begged I 
would make haste, as he had promised to 
go and see a new patient after his dinner. 

My three companions all expressed sur- 
prise, having believed it an understood 
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thing that Dr. Marsden was to escort me 
home. I said that, when my father 
arranged to fetch me, we had neither of us 
any idea that Dr. Marsden was to be a 
guest at Woodleigh on the same day. 

'* I told you my day and hour would be 
yours," the latter answered with some 
reproach, and a good deal of regret in his 
look and voice, *'but I suppose it is easy 
to forget things that have no interest for 
us." 

" I did not forget it," I said apologeti- 
cally — for why should I give needless pain 
to anyone ? *' but I thought you were only 
intending a call at Woodleigh, and it was 
not certainly for me to send you word of 
the day I was coming." 

I suppose my manner was kinder than 
my words, for he seemed partially satisfied, 
and was ready, when I came down dressed, 
to hand me to the waiting carriage, by the 
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side of which he had been standing, while 
I was upstairs, talking to my father. 

It was quite dusk now, though the even- 
ing was clear and fine, and after Dr. 
Marsden had said good night to us both 
he stood bare-headed, watching, with a 
singularly grave and even, I thought, 
anxious face, our retreating vehicle. 

Of course I found this out by looking 
back, like Lot's wife, to the pleasant society 
I was leaving behind me. I don't know 
why I looked back ; I did not expect to 
see Heber Marsden still outside the house ; 
but as he stood there, with the March 
wind lifting the hair from his pale fore- 
head, with one hand shading his eyes as 
they followed me — I knew it was me — in 
the gathering night shadows, my whole 
heart yearned towards the man I was 
keeping at bay, and a grave inward doubt 
came over me as to whether I should have 
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strength, unless we were speedily parted, 
to hold to my wise resolutions. 

I believe that the same doubt must 
have suggested itself at the same time to 
my father, for after a tolerably long 
silence he abruptly exclaimed, as he gave 
his tired steed the whip, 

''Conny, does it ever strike you what 
blind creatures we are when we struggle 
and fight against destiny, or, more correct- 
ly speaking, against Providence ? I sup- 
pose this or something like it is implied in 
King Solomon's words, ' The lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord.' " 

"Yes, papa," I said, rather absently, 
for my heart was thrilling with the new 
and strange idea he had suggested, with a 
wild, fanciful, extravagant hope — born in 
a moment and worthy to have as brief an 
existence — that I might be destined to 
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marry Heber Marsden, and to accept, with 
all its risks, life's best of wine, in spite 
of myself. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MES. RADCLIFP'S COMMISSION. 



T HAVE no idea what conversation took 
-■- place between my father and Dr. 
Marsden during the few minutes they 
were together on that evening of my visit 
to Woodleigh ; but 1 inferred that some- 
thing, however trivial, must have been 
said, or hinted, by the former, which 
suggested to the latter that he would not 
be acceptable as a lover of mine. I inferred 
it, in the first place, from Dr. Marsden's 
grave and distressed look on the evening 
in question; and, in the next place, from the 
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fact that after that evening more than a 
week went by without my seeing or hear- 
ing anything of him, or of the old ladies at 
Abbeygates. 

One night Colonel Graham came over 
to call on my father — he timed his visit so 
as to be sure of finding him at home — and 
I was quite sure that if he had not been 
sent as an actual ambassador from his 
friend, he had, at any rate, come entirely 
in that friend's interest. His great and 
indeed only object seemed to be to con- 
vince my father, who I am bound to 
say turned many a wistful glance towards 
a new, uncut April " monthly," that Heber 
Marsden was the one man in the world 
whom any parent might rejoice in securing 
for a son-in-law. He extolled his rare 
talents, he lauded his warmth and kindli- 
ness of heart, he dwelt on the sweetness 
and easiness of his temper, and he con- 
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descended to allude to his singular personal 
graces and advantages, till my dear, ugly, 
graceless father, half amused and three 
parts bored and tired, exclaimed, with a 
laugh, 

" Hang it ! my good Colonel, one would 
think you were the prime minister from a 
foreign court recommending the heir 
apparent of your country to a princess of 
these realms, I being that princess, since 
Conny sits back in a corner and neither 
speaks nor is spoken to on the subject. I 
am glad there is such a worthy and 
attractive young man to be had by some 
equally worthy and attractive young 
woman. But come, now, into my den, and 
have a pipe. Conny will give us a cup of 
coffee presently; she is the best coffee 
maker in all England." 

The poor, dear Colonel, who was certain- 
ly a terrible blunderer, whenever he at- 
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tempted diplomacy, looked rather ashamed 
of the over-heat and zealousness of his 
championship, as he followed his host 
from the room, just turning, as he went, 
to give me a swift, meaning glance, which 
I interpreted into the words, "You see 
how hard I have been working for you 
and him, and what has come of it." 

When he was gone, after having par- 
taken of my coffee — the very best and 
strongest I could brew — my father grasp- 
ed his book, with a great sigh of relief. 

"Oh I Conny," he said, ''what geese 
people make of themselves when they 
meddle in the affairs of others. The next 
time you see Dr. Marsden I should advise 
your putting into his hands * The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,' or at least asking him, 
in the words of the sweet Puritan maiden, 
'Why don't you speak for yourself, 
John?'" 
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I looked up quickly, with a face all 
a-glow, but the dear, tired man was deep in 
his magazine, or feigning to be so, and I 
was spared the necessity of saying any- 
thing. 

After this, days and days went by, 
sweet, balmy, showery April days at last, 
without bringing a change of the most in- 
significant kind to me. I dared not be- 
guile my time by going to listen to the organ 
playing again ; I did not like, because of 
its guest, to call at Abbeygates ; I had no 
excuse for another expedition to Wood- 
leigh, and, upon the whole, the golden- 
footed hours were by no means so brief as 
in the good old days when I walked '* in 
maiden meditation, fancy free." 

It was about a week from the date at 
which I expected to join the Grahams in 
their Cambrian trip that an incident, not 
devoid of interest, did occur, to break the 
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monotony of my lonely life, and to open 
my eyes a little wider than they had yet 
been opened. 

It began, or rather was heralded, by a 
letter from Mildred, which, as it was not 
unreasonably long, I wUl give without 
abbreviations. 

'' My dabling Constance, 

'* I am writing from Florence, 
the most lovely city in the world, and one 
of which I would send you a full description 
if somebody had not hid away the guide- 
book I copy from, when I want to impress 
my friends with admiration and wonder 
concerning my organ of observation. I 
daresay you, who would not be imposed 
upon, will be more interested in hearing 
the result of that clever little mystification 
I had planned when last I wrote to you. 
Well, my dear wise Mentor, I have to 
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confess, with shame and confusion of face, 
that its success exceeded my utmost ex- 
pectations, which means, in plain English, 
that Mildred Earnshaw, the rich lady's 
poor companion, in white muslin and a 
cheap sash, was just nowhere in fashion- 
able society. In my new character, which 
/ thought became me admirably, I went 
to at least five balls and a dozen mixed 
assemblies and conversaziones, and be- 
tween them all I got for partners in danc- 
ing one boy of eighteen, with blue spec- 
tacles and pimples, and one aged veteran 
with a greasy wig, and teeth that rattled 
like castanets whenever he spoke to me. 
When there was no dancing, I sat by my- 
self the whole evening, growing, every 
tedious and lagging hour, more disgusted 
with human nature, and repeating to my- 
self, at cheerful intervals, a line from the 
veiled prophet of Khorassan, beginning— 
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' Yes, ye vile race, &c., &c^ &c.' 

Now you, my one friend and confidante, 
whose sweet, calm, Saxon face and fawn- 
like eyes would procure lovers by the score, 
were you as poor as Job at his worst estate, 
can form no idea of what depths of gloom I 
sink into as I contemplate my own loveless 
future. Why can't anybody care for me 
just a little ? I am not exacting or greedy 
in the matter of affection, and 1 am willing 
to give far more than I receive. By-the- 
by, I ought to tell you that my music- 
master, an Italian, and a middle-aged, in- 
teresting-looking man, is beginning to 
make expressive eyes at me, and to 
squeeze my fingers when he has occa- 
sion, or makes occasion, to remove them 
from one key of the piano to another. 
Of course he is aware that I shall 
have money, while he, though an undoubt- 
ed count or baron of long descent, has not 
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enough to keep him in clean under Jinen. 
Still, if he had showed the same signs of 
being interested in me, during the acting 
of my late part, I should have run away 
with him to a dead certainty. You will 
not be surprised, after all I have written 
with such utter abandonment of my weak 
self to your criticism and contempt— oh ! 
my Constance, be pitiful to me, gazing 
down from your own calm height, if you 
can — but you will not be surprised to hear 
that I am looking forward to the almost 
immediate coming of Gilbert Radcliff, as a 
diversion, however small, from my own 
sad and brooding thoughts. He does not 
like me, but he is a young man, and an 
honest one, and I shall have somebody to 
talk to who is not, like his father, eaten up 
with bookishness and botany, or like his 
mother, who is so weary of life herself, 
that she increases the weariness and dis- 
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content of everybody around her. But 
now I am coming to the business part of 
my letter, with which, of course, I ought 
to have begun, only that, as old Flintoff, 
my guardian, says of me, I never shall or 
can be a business woman, and it is a 
thousand pities that so much money should 
be wasted on a mere butterfly of a girl. I 
have no doubt he thinks my father ought 
to have left it to him, or at any rate to 
have given him power to manage it all as 
long as I remain a spinster, and to dole it 
out to me in pennies and shillings. 

" But, oh I how tedious I am growing, my 
dear patient victim, in letter- writing. Here 
we go then. When I indulge in a trifle of 
slang and vulgarity, I get on much faster, 
Mrs. Eadcliff wants you to do a little 
delicate commission for her at the Grange. 
She has packed away, in a certain box in 
her bed-room, some very rare and priceless 
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old lace, which, it seems, almost a touch, 
of less fine and dainty hands than yours, 
would cause to drop to pieces in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Now this lace is wanted 
for a fancy ball toilette, and Gilbert will 
bring it over if you will fetch it from the 
Grange and send it to that dutiful young 
gentleman. The key of the box (which, 
by-the-by, is of pine wood, and stands at 
the foot of Mrs. R/s bed) is to be found in 
a secret drawer of the smallest table in the 
library, and this secret drawer you are to 
open, none of the servants being present, 
by sliding a little brass knob upwards, and 
then, sharply, to your right hand. Now, 
my Constance, you must bring your fine 
intelligence to bear upon any further 
details, for I have had more than enough 
of it, and am accused of have yawned six 
times in Mrs. Radcliffs face while she 
was giving me the above instructions. 

s2 
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" You must do the deed at once, if you 
do it at all, as Gilbert starts about the 
twentieth of this month. Mrs. Radcliff 
has just begged me to add that you can 
get up to the house by that private 
entrance which leads right through the 
park, and is a • pleasant walk. The lodge 
people will admit you if you say Mrs. R. 
has given permission, and show your card. 
I don't know whether the great lady 
expects you to tramp it, but this is her 
message, and you will not hold me responsi- 
ble for anything it may lack in courtesy or 
consideration. 

" I greet you, my best of friends, with 
a shower of kisses and loving words. 

"Always your devoted and most un- 
worthy 

'' MiLDEED BaRNSHAW. 

" P.S. — ^By-the-by, what do you think 
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of my aunts' present inmate? I had 
actually forgotten him till this moment. 
Do send me a full description of him — I 
cannot trust a syllable they write about 
their idol — and I have an impression that 
he is a conceited prig. 

•' Second P.S. — ^You are to send the 
lace, very carefully packed, to Gilbert's 
club, which is * The Carlton.' I suppose 
that will be sufl&cient, as I have forgotten 
what part of London it is in, and I don't 
want to bother his lady mother again. I 
am going to the fancy ball, for which this 
laoe is wanted, as Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere, but I shall have to proclaim my 
character before I act it, so few people 
here knowing anything of Tennyson. We 
shall try to coax Gilbert to go as 'the 
country heart' Lady Clara would fain 
break for pastime. Won't it be fun if he 
does ?" 
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From the perusal of this letter I rose a 
thoughful if not a sadder and a wiser wo- 
man. There was a good deal in it of a 
suggestive nature, though, on the surface, 
there was to be discovered nothing but 
froth and bubble. Many ideas, many 
speculations, some convictions grew out 
of it in my own mind, but these must be 
kept for later sifting and consideration. 
Unlike Mildred, I was essentially a busi- 
ness woman, and therefore Mrs. Radcliff's 
commission was bound to have my earliest 
attention. T told my father about it in 
the evening, and he said he happened to 
have to drive past the very lodge com- 
mended to me, the next morning, and if 
an hour and a half would suffice for my 
errand he could both drop and pick me up 
there without the least inconvenience to 
himself. 

It was settled thus, and in the recent 
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dearth I had experienced of all external 
distractions, I quite looked forward to a 
walk on the morrow through the exquisite 
and now deserted park of the lovely old 
Grange. 
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rPHB next day proved, contrary to my 
-■- expectations and fears, lovely exceed- 
ingly, one of those days peculiar to mid- 
April — though it was scarcely that yet — 
when the sun is bright without being too 
scorching, when the south-west wind 
makes breathing the outer atmosphere a 
luxury beyond all telling, when every 
tree, every hedgerow, and the whole glad 
earth beneath our feet are instinct with 
budding life, which seems to have a mys- 
terious affinity with our own, and to lift 
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our heavy or aching hearts into a region 
where Spring and peace will be eternal. 

Something of this my dear father sug- 
gested to me, in his loving, reverent way, 
as we drove along the quiet, shaded road 
leading to the Grange, and to his own 
destination ; and, catching a little of his 
spirit, though I was still far behind him 
in all yearnings towards the better land, 
I began my lonely walk, after he had 
set me down, in a very sober frame of 
mind, trying hard to feel that life has 
nobler, higher aims than the search and 
feverish longing for individual happi- 
ness. 

My way led through a thick plantation 
where, on either side of me, under the 
graceful pines and firs and larches, clusters 
of big yellow primroses shone out from their 
dark green leaves, and the dog-violets and 
the pretty little lemon-coloured celandine 
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looked up modestly from the brown earth, 
and half uncurled ferns filled up every 
vacant space, and, over all, the leaves of 
the young trees made that delicious rus- 
thng murmur which, amongst the country's 
many sweetnesses, was the one I most 
delighted in. And after this came a 
stretch of open park where giant oaks and 
elms and beeches cast their shadows on 
the emerald turf, and projected their 
enormous snake-like roots in a curious and 
picturesque network for yard^s around 
them. Finally, a short avenue of limes, 
not yet in bloom ; and then the house I 
was bound for. 

My walk had been such an intense 
enjoyment to me, I had been able, through 
my ardent love of nature and the sweet 
Spring-time, so completely to exclude all 
reflections but those which came through 
the senses of sight and hearing that I 
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arrived at my journey's end in the happi- 
est and serenest state of mind, and only 
just tired enough to make the prospect of 
a brief rest in the luxurious library very 
agreeable to me. 

The servant who answered my ring at 
the bell was a female, who told me I was 
expected, and that the mistress had 
written word to the housekeeper to have 
some luncheon ready for me, which order 
had been obeyed ; and would I therefore 
proceed at once to the dining-room and 
have the meal served to me ? 

I said that, if I took anything, it must 
be immediately, as I had to be back at 
the lodge in about an hour; so I went 
with my guide, whose face struck me as 
rather unnecessarily important and mys- 
terious, to the grand, royal-looking draw- 
ing-room (half disposed to ask that my 
refreshment might be carried to the 
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library, where my work had to be done, 
but timid of any suggestions where I felt 
so little at home), and after a five minutes' 
waiting and resting, was startled by the 
entrance of the butler with a tray of dain- 
ties that, for quality and variety, might 
have been set before the Queen herself, 
had she honoured the Grange by a passing 
visit. 

I looked in actual dismay at the different 
dishes, as the man placed them artistically 
on the table, and though feeling miserably 
nervous even of him, I said, in a tone of 
earnest protestation, 

" Oh ! how could the housekeeper think 
of getting all these things for me ? I am 
dreadfully distressed that she should have 
done so. Please don't leave them here. 
I shall only take a bit of cold chicken and 
A slice of bread." 

" I hope you will change your mind. 
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miss," replied the butler, with profound 
respect, but also with an undoubted 
twitching at the corners of his well-trained 
lips, ** otherwise it would be disappointing. 
I will, if you please, carve the chicken for 
you, but you must try the lobster mayon- 
naise with it, and afterwards, if nothing 
else can tempt you, the least bit, miss, of 
this delicate h-iced pudding." 

" But indeed I have no time,*' I said, 
piteously, feeling as much tempted to cry 
as to laugh, for how could I sit contented- 
ly regaling myself here, as was manifest- 
ly expected of me, without keeping my 
father waiting ? '* I have only about three 
quarters of an hour for everything at the 
Grange, and I have come on an errand for 
Mrs. Radcliff.'* 

But the deeply respectful butler was 
too much for me. He gave me the wing 
of the chicken with the mayonnaise, and 
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then put upon another plate a moderate 
slice of the iced pudding he had specially 
recommended. He also filled my glass 
with some old tawny-coloured port, having 
ascertained that I preferred that wine, 
and then discreetly retired, begging I 
would ring the bell when I was ready to 
be shown to the library. 

The moment I was alone, the utter ab- 
surdity of the whole thing struck me so 
forcibly that I went off into a little spas- 
modic fit of laughter before I attempted 
to eat a mouthful of my dainty fare. But 
I did eat at last, nearly choking in my 
efforts to get it over quickly, and to re- 
concile my fear of wounding the over- 
zealous housekeeper of the Grange with 
my desire to be in good time for my dear, 
busy, ever-punctual father. 

I had barely half an hour left when I 
pushed away the plate that held the iced 
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pudding, and, with every tooth aching 
temporarily from its frigidity, got up to 
ring the bell as requested by the butler. 

In two minutes that dignitary made his 
appearance, and having ascertained that I 
had done my best to oblige the very hos- 
pitable household, looked on me benig- 
nantly, and said I might now follow him 
to the library. 

Arrived at the door of that apartment, 
he opened it gently, stood aside for me to 
enter, and then closed it noiselessly be- 
hind me. I went in a little way — it was a 
very long and rather narrow room, with a 
fireplace at either end — looked straight on, 
preparatory to my search for the smallest 
table, and to my infinite amazement dis- 
covered Gilbert Radcliff sitting at a desk, 
with a sheet of blank letter-paper spread 
out before him, a quill pen poised in his 
fingers, and his whole broad ruddy face 
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expressive of enjoyment both in possession 
and in expectancy. 

He sprang up, on seeing me, and came 
to greet me with smiles and outstretched 
hands. I could do no less than offer him 
one of mine, which he grasped and wrung 
with such merciless impetuosity that I 
winced with pain, and cried involuntarily, 
and with twisted features, that he was 
hurting me. 

" Oh, what a rough brute I am !" he said, 
relinquishing his grip, but looking still so 
pleased and happy th<at I could not believe 
he was sorry for his roughness. ''Miss 
Newton, this is about the luckiest chance 
that ever came in my way, for I am, as a 
rule, the unluckiest dog in the universe. 
I came down here only the night before 
last, to fetch some things of my own that 
I want to take abroad with me, and the 
first thing I hear is that Miss Newton is 
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expected to-day to do some woman's 
errand for my mother. I should have 
called on you and Dr. Newton in any case/^ 
lie added, growing more eager and demon- 
strative every second ; " but it is far jollier 
to have you to myself here, for I have half 
a hundred things, do you know, to say to 
jou." 

" No, I was certainly not aware that 
you had anything to say to me," I replied, 
smiling, but wishing, with my whole heart, 
that this meeting had not occurred. " The 
mystery of my late [regal banquet is, how- 
ever, explained, and I have to thank you 
instead of your mother's housekeeper for 
such lavish but wholly superfluous hospi- 
tality. Did you think I was a cormorant 
or a shark, that you ordered so absurd- 
ly large a supply of costly viands for 
me?" 

"No, indeed," he answered, looking a 

VOL. II. T 
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suspicion vexed at my evident non-appre- 
ciation of his delicate attention, "I only 
thought and hoped that your walk would 
have made you hungry — 1 am always raven- 
ous after a morning's walk — ^and I told 
them to get you a few nice things. I would 
not allow you to know of my being here till 
you had eaten something, because I wasn't 
sure you might not be prudish, you know, 
and make a rush for it, and though I should 
have been awfully sorry to miss seeing you 
in any case, I would rather you had gone 
after a rest and refreshing, than before. 
But you will stay a bit now, won't you ?" 
(this very pleadingly), " I must speak what 
is on my mind, and the sooner it is spoken 
the better. Sit down on this sofa — ^T'U 
prop you up with cushions and bring you a 
foot-stool — and if you don't wish to have 
me too near. 111 only stand beside you." 
He evidently fancied my sense of pro- 
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priety was of a more irritable kind than 
was actually the case, but there was true 
delicacy in his attempts not to shock or 
alarm it, and I fully appreciated these. 

''I have business to attend to first of 
all, Mr. RadclifF/* I said, declining the 
sofa, and putting on my most practical and 
business-like aspect. *' Please show me 
the smallest table in the room, and help me 
to open its secret drawer. Then I must 
go upstairs and find what your mother 
requires, and give it into your keeping at 
once. I don't really think, after all this, 
there will be much time for further delay 
on my part. I have to meet my father at 
the west lodge at half-past one exactly, 
and it is now within twenty-five minutes 
of it.'' 

'* Then you must let me walk with you 
— part of the way, at any rate,*' he said 
earnestly, and adding the last clause, I 

t2 
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imagined, because my face was not propiti- 
ous. *' I won't go a step beyond the limit 
you may assign me — I won't, upon my 
honour. You tvill have me for a companion 
just a little way, Miss Newton?" 

I could not be so ungracious as to resist 
his pleading — had not Gilbert Badcliff 
been kind and friendly and attentive to me 
from the first, and had I not always pro- 
fessed to hold him in the highest esteem? 
— so I said he could come as far as the 
beginning of the plantation ; and then we 
found the table and the key, and I went 
upstairs for the lace, with my mind in a 
state of considerable discomposure, and all 
that sweet serenity with which I had 
entered the Grange swallowed up in my 
wonderings and conjecturings as to what 
Gilbert Kadcliff was going to say to me. 

I might have guessed, you think, dear 
reader, and perhaps I had my suspicions, 
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but things being as they were with me, 
these suspicions did not tend to raise my 
spirits, or to calm the mental fever which 
I felt every second growing upon me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



gilbert's wooing and its result. 



GILBERT was looking many degrees 
less bright when I joined him in the 
hall than he had done on first seeing me* 
His face was quite a grave and sombre one, 
as, with hat and gloves in hand, he stood 
patiently waiting my appearance. 

I gave him the parcel containing the 
lace, and then he opened the massive hall 
doors (I had never been more struck than 
I was to-day with the very imposing 
aspect of the Grange), and we went out, 
through the lime avenue, into the sunny 
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park, neither of us speaking for the first 
few minutes, because I, for my part, had 
nothing to say, and he, I suspect, was 
growing nervous because of the serious- 
ness, to him, of the speech he meditated. 

When he did pluck up courage to be- 
gin, his voice betrayed such deep and 
earnest feeling that I was constrained to 
listen with feelings scarcely less deep, 
though in their depths there was reflected 
no image of the man walking beside me. 

"Miss Newton," he said first, in his 
somewhat bluff, simple way, " will you be 
surprised to hear that I have been trying 
for the last six months an experiment 
connected with yourself? I have been 
trying whether absence from you, and 
mixing with a lot of other young ladies, 
more or less attractive, would enable me 
to forget you. It has not done so, but 
very much the reverse. I mean by this. 
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that I have proved my own feelings and 
tastes, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that you are the one woman in the world 
I could be happy with, the only one — ^and 
so I have come down, before going over 
to the old people, to ask you to be my 
wife. I have a strong impression, and it 
has been growing stronger within the last 
half hour, that you don't care a straw 
about me; but I shall not let this dis- 
courage me utterly, if no other obstacle 
exists. It is not to be expected that you 
could, you know, after our short acquaint- 
ance, and you being so much cleverer than 
I am, and altogether the best and nicest 
girl in England. But I can wait and 
serve for you as patiently as ever Jacob 
waited and served for his Rachel, who, 
dear as she was to him, could not have 
been dearer than you have become 
to me. You see, you were the first 
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person who ever inspired in me the am- 
bition to lead a good, true, useful life. 
You did not do it by preaching to me — I 
hate being preached to — ^but by just show- 
ing me unconsciously, through your own 
life, how excellent goodness and useful- 
ness were. And now I want you nearer 
to me ; I want you as a help, a companion, 
a friend. I am sick to death of indolence 
and pleasure seeking; but I am such a 
fool, and so ignorant, that I don't know 
how to set about working. I want you — 
the only woman in the world I ever loved 
or could love — to teach me everything. I 
Tmow that you are the wife made for me-r-I 
believe I knew, or felt it anyhow, the very 
first time we met, and if you throw me over, 
and refuse to give me. a hope for the future, I 
am afraid nothing will henceforth go right 
with me. One moment before you speak " 
(for I was longing to stop his simple, 
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honest wooing, though my heart was 
aching sorely, and I was trembling all 
over at the thought of what I must say) — 
*' one moment, while I add that you need 
not fear any long opposition on the part 
of ^ my mother. It is true, as you know, 
that she had made up her mind that I was 
to marry Miss Earnshaw, but she is quite 
aware now that I shall never oblige her in 
that respect, and when she learns how 
fully I have set my heart on you — ^how 
dearly I love and esteem you — she will 
give in, and receive you willingly as a 
daughter. I hope your good father will 
make no objection to me. If you can hold 
out the faintest hope to me — and, indeed, 
though I am doing it, being such a clumsy 
fellow, in an awfully clumsy fashion, I am 
pleading as for my life — I will come down 
and see him this evening. Now my long 
and, I am afraid, tedious saying is said, 
and I want your answer." 
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He was so terribly in earnest, that, 
though we were passing under some low 
thick trees as he finished, he had ceased 
from his inveterate habit of switching at 
them with his cane, and his ruddy face had 
become white with emotion. 

Oh, how sorry I felt, how almost guilty, 
as, in a voice that I could not steady or 
control, I said, with barely a minute's 
pause after he had done, 

" I wish I need not speak at all, since 
my words must give you pain. Your 
friendship and good opinion of me honour 
me more than I have ever in my whole 
life been honoured. I feel this to my very 
heart's core; but you would not care to 
take a wife who could give you nothing in 
return for your own noble gift of lavish 
trust and affection, and this would be my 
case. I put aside now the obstacles of 
our difiPerent social positions, and your 
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mother's certain objection to me, and, to 
save future misunderstandings, I name at 
once, though with a pain which you must 
give me credit for, the greater one that 
you will appreciate. Mr. Radcliff, I do 
not expect ever to marry — I am very 
happy with my father, and in fulfilling 
the easier duties of a single life ; but if I 
should at any future time accept a hus- 
band, I must be able to love him with an 
entire and perfect love — I must be able to 
lay down my whole heart at his feet, and 
— and" — I stammered and hesitated like 
an idiot here, but went on desperately at 
last — " we are almost strangers yet." 

I meant to put it much stronger, but 
my weak heart failed me at the last mo- 
ment. I liked Gilbert EadclifE so tho- 
roughly, I admired his manly, straightfor- 
ward character so warmly, I sympathised 
80 entirely with his energy and aspirations, 
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and now, too, I was so grateful for his 
honourable and flattering sentiments to- 
wards myself, that I do not exaggerate 
when I say it was just torture to me to be 
obliged to give him pain instead of joy, 
and even while my lips framed the words 
of denial that I spoke, my heart within me 
cried, "Oh, the pity of it!" 

" And is this my answer Y' he said, after 
an awkward and distressing pause of a 
minute or two, during which we had en- 
tered the plantation, and I never dreamt 
of telling him to go; ''or may I remind 
you that we need not continue to be 
strangers, and repeat that I will wait for 
you till we are both grey-headed, if such 
waiting can win me my wife ? Miss New- 
ton, you are too generous to keep me 
doubtful of your real meaning a single 
unnecessary instant. If you mean that 
you can never love me enough to marry 
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me, for pity's sake tell me so frankly and at 
once. Don't leave me on the rack through, 
any mistaken compassion. If my bones 
are to be broken at last, it is only cruel to 
twist and torture them as a preparation 
for the final wrench." 

*a am afraid, then, it is so," I stammered 
out, with a pulsation at my heart that 
made me quite faint for a moment ; for I 
felt that I was voluntarily putting from 
me not only a destiny that might have 
secured me a large amount of earthly 
happiness and prosperity, but also that I 
was relinquishing a rare opportunity of 
helping a fellow-creature to a higher level 
than, by his own acknowledgment, he had 
ever before even thought of striving after. 
'* But oh !" I went on, feebly as to my 
voice, but earnestly as to the sentiments I 
meant it to express, "you must try to 
forget that you ever cared for me other- 
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wise than as a friend or sister, and still 
determine to rise to the heights I always 
knew you to be capable of. It is surely 
far better to lead a good, true, noble life 
than merely to obtain the desires of our 
own hearts." 

Was I not unconsciously saying this for 
myself as well as for him ? It was, at 
any rate, the conviction, shaped into words, 
that had been colouring my meditations 
during the whole morning. 

" Perhaps so,'' he replied, with no eager- 
ness of assent in his dull, joyless voice ; 
*' but I had hoped to unite the two. Apart 
from you, I did not realise to such a great 
extent my own inferiority and unworthi- 
ness. I thought it possible that the depth 
and sincerity of my attachment might 
create for me a kindly feeling in your 
heart; but I see it all now; you are 
mentally and morally too far above me. 
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I know you are sorry for my sorrow, but 
you mean what you have said, and that is 
equivalent to a final rejection. Miss New- 
ton, I have no right to complain, and I will 
not bore you with useless petitions and 
entreaties. I would rather leave on your 
mind an impression which will secure me 
your friendship, if we should ever meet 
again in this world ; but I shall stay abroad 
when once I get there now. I have no 
longer any interest in my own country." 

'' Oh ! don't do that," I said, with a 
quivering voice, and a sensation as if the 
solid earth we were treading on was 
crumbling under my feet ; " at least, don't 
do it on my account — I am miserable 
enough at the trouble I have already 
brought on you ; I feel the great honour 
you have done me all too much for me ; I 
am bewildered, stupefied, and, so far from 
any consciousness of superiority, I can 
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only think o£ myself as fathoms deep be- 
neath you who, in your generous affection, 
were willing to overlook my lowlier social 
position and everything that would have 
made me, in the world's eye, as well as in 
your parents' estimation, an unfit wife for 
you. Mr. Radcliff, we must part here' 
(for the lodge gates were in sight) ; **but 
let ifc be as friends, and while I take with 
me a profoundly grateful remembrance of 
your most flattering esteem, do you take 
with you a forgetfulness of all that has 
passed between us to-day, except my 
assurance that I shall always value your 
friendship, if you will keep it for me, as 
one of my dearest earthly blessings." 

If these my last words to the man whose 
heart I was making heavy, if not bitter, 
were a little stiff and formal, you must 
bear in mind, dear reader, how very diffi- 

cult it was to say anything, under the cir- 
voL. n. u 
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cumstances, that should soothe and comfort 
him, without giving him a hope that I 
might one day return his attachment. But 
Gilbert Radcliff was essentially a very 
humble-minded man. It had never even 
occurred to him to ask me if I cared for 
anyone else, such a supreme obstacle 
being quite unnecessary, in his view of the 
matter, to account for my admitted in- 
ability to care for him. 

He stood still as I finished speaking, 
and, without a word, grasped the hand I 
gave him in both his own. The close, fer- 
vent pressure in which he held it, was a 
most comprehensive and eloquent answer 
to the parting appeal I had made. I don't 
think he could have said much in any 
case. His face was piteously white, and 
the usually laughing lips had a tremulous 
motion about them that nearly choked me 
to see. 
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Finally, he let my hand drop (I believe 
if he had not done so I should, in my 
infinite penitence and sorrow, have left it 
where it was till we were both turned into 
stone), murmured, " God for ever blesa 
you !" and went from me, at a swift pace, 
under the shadowing trees. 

I walked on then myself, with dim eyes, 
and a vague sense that the leaves above 
my head were rustling and the birds sing- 
ing just as they had done in the earlier 
morning, but only impressing me now 
with a deieper sense of sadness and pain. 
How could I be otherwise than sad and 
doubtful of my own wisdom when I had 
put from me an earthly heritage that 
contained such brilliant promise, and all 
because my heart, in its foolishness, was 
cleaving to a man whom, actually, I 
esteemed less than I esteemed Gilbert 
Eadcliff. 
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But it was done, and thougli I called 
myself some bitter names, and though I 
stood for a minute or two looking round 
on all the fair domain I waa leaving be- 
hind me, and trying to realize what it 
would have been one day to have it for my 
own, I knew, beyond all doubting, that I 
should have given the same answer had 
the whole thing been instantly, or at any 
future time, re-acted. 

The glamour of a first love was upon 
me ; I had listened hungrily to the voice 
of the charmer, and though a thousand 
more tempting destinies than the one I 
had just let slip, had been pressed on my 
acceptance, I should have said the same 
" No " to them all. 
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